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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE anticipated bloodshed in Ireland has come 

at last. As usual in sach cases, there is contra- 
dictory testimovy as to the facrs, each side claiming 
that the other was the aggressor. William O'Brien, 
one of the Irish leaders, was summoned before the 
courte, but refused to pay attention to the summons, 
de‘ermined that the Government shoald arrest him if 
ti: y wanted him. The prosecution was to bave taken 
place at Mitehelstown, and was made the occasion of 
a great Iri-b gathering, attended by Jobn Dillon and 
three Englith Liberals. Heretofore the Government 
has ask+d tor and obtained at such meetings a place 
for a Government reporter. This time no request 
was made, but, after the meeting was organized, a 
body of police, with the reporter in their midst, at- 
tempted to force their way through the crowd to the 
speaker’s stand. Disturbances ensued. Blows were 
interchanged, stones thrown, and finally a volley 
of mu-ketry was fired by the police, who had been 
forced back by the crowd. Two men were in- 
‘stantly killed, several others wounded. So far as 
‘we cab jadge, from reports in the American press, 
the speakers did all they covld to prevent violence 
and to pacify the crowd, and apparently, whatever 
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provocation there may have been for the firing, there 
ws no real necessity nor justification for it. Mr. 
O'Brien has since been arrested under the Coercion 
Act, and as bis trial will not be before a jury, but 
hefore magistrates, who are the creatures of the 
Government, his conviction and imprisonment may 
be looked for as a matter of course, unless policy 
shall dictate to the Government the abandonment or 
postponement of the prosecution. It is a significant 
fact that the officer who arrested Mr. O'Brien told 
him he would not be arrested if he would pledge 
himself hot to go to England. It would seem, then. 
that the object of the Coercion Act is not to secure 
pesce in Ireland, but to prevent political agitation 
in England, where public sentiment is rapidly chang- 
ing from the Tory to the Liberal side. 


It is somewhat difficult to get at the facts respect- 
ing the Chinese concessions, which the daily news- 
papers have discussed very fully without very full 
knowledge. The gist of the matter, however, ap- 
pears to be that a certain Oount Mitkiewicz, of 
Russian birth, who, if the newspapers may be 
trusted, has been somewhat of an adventurer, with 
a record pot altogether free from serions blemish, 
has succeeded in negotiating with the Goverrment 
of China for certain special privileges to an Ameri 
can syndicate, upon condition that he sbould secure 
in America the necessary amount of capital for pro- 
motirg certain commercial and industria) improve- 
ments in China. Under these concessions, the ex- 
at nature of whieh has pot been mate public, but 
which are reported to include an exclusive right to 
erect and operate telephones, a Chinese-American 
bank is to he organiz»a, with large capital, reported 
to be fixed at $25,000,000, with power to increase it 
to $50,000 000, and with authority to issue bank- 
notes up to the whole amount of this eapital stock. 
Half this capital is furnished in China, the other 
half from America, but the control of the bank is 
vested in Americans. The syndicate, which is cen 
tered in Philadelphia, has naturally not made public 
either its advantages or its designs. And while the 
men who are interested in it are men of character. 
some suspicion attaches to the whole movement by 
reason of the somewhat doubtfnl character of its 
originator. It is undoubtedly true, however, as our 
readers are aware, that the Liberal party in Ohina 


are exceedingly desirous of opening it up to civilizs- 


tion. Large tracts of mineral land have recently 
been purchased by individuals of wealth, in antici- 
pation of a time coming when the present Ohinese 
policy will be changed, and the minerals themselves. 
which are now the property of the S’ate on a sort of 
Henry George plan, will be released and become 
the property of individual land-owners. There is a 
strong and g-owing conviction in China that she 
must have railroads, telegraphs, improved machin- 
e'y; all this, however, requires capital; and, in 
spite of the treatment to which Chinamen have been 
sutj-cted on the Pacific coast, the Obinese people 
turn more readily to America than to either England 
or France for partnership in their proposed commer- 
cial undertakings. Whatever may be the outcome 
of this particular concession, we have no douht that 
it indicstes the dawning of a better day for China, 
of more intimate relations with the rest of the civil- 
ized world, and of the «pening of her doors to the 
instruments and benefits of modern civilization. 


Dispatches from St. Petersburg announce that 
plans for the construction by the Government of a 
Russian railway from the Oaspian Sea to the Pacific 
coast have received the sanction of the Tsar, and the 
whole work is to be put in hand at once and pusked 
witb such rapidity that it is to be completed before 
the fall of 1891. Whatever effect such a railway 
may eventually have upon commerce, whatever i: 
may do to opea up Siberia to civilization, the imme- 
diate object of the authorities ia its construction 
is undoubiedly military. It will serve to threaten 


-ropean war. 


both Ohina and the English possessions in India, 
because it will greaily facilitate Russia in the trans- 
portation of troops for military purposes. The exist- 
ence of Ruasia, which is a great military camp unre- 
strained hy considerations of either a political or a 
commercial character, has long been a menace to 
Europe, and probably necessitates the maintenance 
of the great standing armies of the more civilized 
European countries. The construction of this rail- 
way helps to explain the activity of Ohina, appar- 
ently under English guidance, in the construction of 
fieets and the reorganization of ber army, and it is 
by no means impossible that Russia’s perpetual 
menace may yet bring about a combination of other 
Earopean powers for their own self-protection. which 
can never be permanently assured. except by the 
civilization, or at least the disarmament, of their 
barbaric neighbor. - 


It seems hardly possible that Prince Forateanad 
can remain at the head of the Bulgarian Govern- 
ment for any great lergth of time. His tenure of 
office apparently depends upon the unwillingness of 
any European power to take up arms with the pns- 
sibility that so doing may initiate a general En- 
Biemarck’s official organ denouncas 
Prince Ferdinand’s enterprise as a violation of the 
Treaty of Barlin, so that he seems to be menaced on 
both sides. At least, there is apparently no ally on 
whom he can rely for support if at any time Ruasia 
should undertake to interfere. Some of the morn- 
ing papers report that a letter of abdication has 
alreuty been signed by Prince Ferdinand, who delays 
delivering it only that he may make one more effort 
to secure the support of the Austrian Government 
hefore finally relinquishing his brief tenancy of the 
Balgarian throne. 

The German Oatholic Convention, which has just 
come fo a close in Ohicago, seems to have been 
promoted by the design’of strengthening at once 
‘he Catholic Church and the German national spirit. 
The resolutions passed p?tedge the German Ca holic 
people to parish schools, ‘‘ by which the true religion 
and the integrity of the German larguage is kept 
alive,” and call upon German Oatholic workingmen 
to intrust the solution of the labor question to the 
Oatholic Church. These appear to be the most sig- 
nificant of its formulated utterances. Egqnally sig- 
nificant, however, is the fact that serious objection 
was made to receiving a report from a branch organi- 
zation because it was in the English language, coupled 
with a suggestion, which was, however, not acted 
upon, that the constitution be so amended as to pre- 
clude the acceptance of any but German communica- 
tiops. Kesolutions of antazonism to the Kaights 
of Labor as socialistic in their character and tend- 
encies were also introduced, though finally tabled 
upon the avowed greuod that the time was not 
Opportune for any such utterance. The, introduc- 
tion of these resolutions brought from Mr. Powderly 
a telegraphic protest, which was, onthe whole, sensi- 
ble and moderate, if we except oneironical sentence : 
‘* They [ he Germans] have the same right to keep 
sober aud temperate and receive good wages as other 
men.” How much significance attaches to this con- 
vention we can hardly judge. Butit was apparently 
animated by a very decided anti-[rish sentiment. In 
so far as this is true it is to be deprecated, as is any 
and every movement the object or effect of which is 
to keep alive separate nationalities on American 
soil. Wherever we come from, we are all Americans 
here. 


The International Mcdival Oongress, the closing 
exercises of which took place in Wasaington last 
Sa urdsy, was not, perhaps, as well attended or as 
important in its scientific discussions as some of its 
eight predecessors. Yet it was a notewor: by gather- 
ing of famous and able specialists of mauy nations. 
The newspapers report that, owing to certain unfort- 
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unate differences of opinion—for it is an admitted 
fact that even d-ctors do not always agree—many 
eminent American physicians were absent. But 
those who were present were energetic, and the 
papers read in ‘he eighteen sections into which the 
Congress was divided received the closest attention 
and tbe most intelligent comment. The general 
sessions he'd daily were fairly well attended by the 
outside public. It was a common comment that the 
papers read were almost universally practical rather 
than theoretica], each being designed and adapted to 
extend actual knowledg® rather than to promote 
surmise or speculation. The debates on such top‘es 
as ‘‘ The Milk Supply of Cities” (ab'y treated by 
Dr. Edson, of th‘s city), the possibilities of the Pas- 
teur theory, the question as to whether inoculation 
for yellow fever can ever become a medical success, 
and Dr. Yourg’s remarkable experiment in trans- 
planting teeth, were the more notuble features of 
the meeting. President Cleveland opened the Oon- 
gress, and Secretary Bayard made an address of 
welcome. 


The President bas done wisely in securing a con- 
ference of a few Dem«c'atic leaders at Washington 
for the purpose of securing some agreement within 
the party upon dieputed questions, especially the 
tariff. The resuits of the conference are not 
Officially t:ade known. It is probable, however, 
indeed almost certain, that it will result in a definite 
proposition for a redaction of the tariff by admitting 
raw material free and reducing the tax on neces 
saries. It would be equally wise for R»publican 
leaders also to meet and agree upon a few principles, 
and especially on the tariff question and the temper- 
ance question. It would b3 a positive boon to the 
country if we could have once more two political 
parties, each representing a d:finite policy with 
avowed and nnambiguous principles, so that the 
American voter could choose intelligently between 
the two. Meanwhile the present indications are 
that the Republican leaders in Oongress will call for 
the abolition of the tobacco tax, on the ground that 
tobacco is the poor man’s luxury, and possibly an 
increase in some of the customs for the purpose of 
making tariff in eo far prohibitory, and thus at the 
fame time reducing revenue and increasing protec- 
tion. If this is, as it now seems probable, the ont- 


come of Rapublican movement, we may at last have 


in 1888 two parties each with an intelligent and well- 
defined principle, and so at last a political canvass 
which will furnish something more stimulating to 
thought than public scandal, and something more 
interesting in the newspapers than a competition in 
political and personal billinesgate. 


Two new labor parties have made an appearance 
in this S’ate. one socialistic, the other a tender to 
Governor Hill. Neiiber of them is of apy real 
account. The only Jabor party which has at present 
any real existence in the United S’ates is that which 
has Henry George for its prepbet. This party has 
a difisite principle—namely, the levying of all 
taxes on land ; a considerable constituency, espe- 
cially in the great towns ; and some leaders who 
are men both of brains and of strong convic- 
tions. These elements make any party which pos- 
sesses them worthy of serious consideration. More. 
over, it is well organized and aggressive. Its 
campaign this fall includes two mass-meetings in 
every town of over 5,000 inhabitants, with an aggre- 
gate of nearly 500speeches. This ‘‘ means vusineas ;” 
suc) a party cannot be sneered or laughed or car- 
tooned out of existence. But these elements co- 
exist in no other labor party. The Prohibitionists 
are also making ready for a vigorous battle. In 
New Jersey their Convention reaffirms the princi- 
ples of the National Prohibition party, and indicts 
the Republican party in that S’ate for its entire sub- 
servience to the liquor interests. The report of the 
Prohibition Convention in Massachusetts will be 
found in our Temperarce Notes ; it is aggressive and 
resolute. The Prohibitionists of Kings Oounty in 
this State have made a dec'aration of the policy 
which their candidates will represent in the approach. 
ing municipal election ; namely, no increase in the 
number of galcons, enforcement of Sunday and other 
reetrictive Jaws, the permanent closing of every 
saloon which violates the law, and the reduction of 
the number of saloons as rapidly as can be done with 
respect to the rights of those holding licenses. If 
the Prohibitionists generally would adopt some such 
platform as this, they could have at once, we believe, 
the entire temperance vote of the community, and 
would make much more rapid advance toward clos- 


ing all the saloons than they are likely to do so long 
as they pursue their present policy. It is better in 


politics] movements to attach your locomotive to the 


train, aud let both move along together, than to put 
it at the top of the hill and set it drawing the train 
up by a long cable. The former method makes more 
rapid progress. 


We must again caution our readers against accept- 
ing as true the reports which come out from time to 
time in the daily papers respecting Mr. Powderly’s 
proposed resignation or possibly enforced retirement 
from the Knights of Labor. There appear to be no 
other grounds for this than his statement that he 
does not wish to remain in his position any longer 
than the Kaights of Labor desire him there, and that 
he will not be a candidate for re-election at the 
expiration of his present term, a year from this fall. 
He is said to be preparing a plan to be submitted to 


the General Assembly for the organization of differ- 


ent trades in trade assemblies, and also for some 
other changes in the constitution to make strikes 
more difficult and the settlement of strikes more 
easy. He has raised some ire by putting his name 
to the charge, of the truth of which there is small 
doubt, that the United Sates Senate is becoming a 
house of money lords, some indications of which we 
have in time past given our readers. He also intends 
to propose to the Aesembly to recommend both postal 
telegraphs and postal savings banks, both which 
proposals we have long since made and urged. So 
far as wecap judge from the names of those who are 
reported to be Mr. Powderly’s special antagonists, 
the bitterest enmity to him comes from the social- 
istic element in the order, which is, unfortunately, 
though probably quite unintentionally, reinforced by 
certain of the daily paper?, whose hostility to labor 
organizations of every kind makes it impossible for 
them to treat Mr. Powderly with anything like 


justice. 


On Thursday, Friday, and Saturday of this week 
the centennial of the signing of the Oonstitution 
of the United States will be celebrated in Philadel 
phia. The President and his Oabinet, the Governors 
of all the States, and the representatives of the 
various nations have been invited to be present. 
One foreigner not a government official was invited. 
This was Mr. Gladstone, who, in his letter of regret 
received last Thursday, spoke of our Oonstitution as 
‘‘the most remarkable work known to the modern 
times to have been produced by the human intellect 
at asivgle stroke.” The President and wife, Secre- 
tary Bayard, and a number of the Governors have 
engaged to be present. The celebration will be 
op2ned by an industrial parade on Thursday morn. 
ing. The various trade organizations will represent 
the industrial progress of the century by showing 
the methods of production used in 1787 and thoe 
of today. Then will follow a series of historicai 
tableaux, such as Lexington and its minute-men, 
the scene at the signing of the Declaration of 
Independence, Valley Forge, and Yorktown. On 
Fiiday the military parade will take place. Twenty 
thousand bayonets will be in line. Lieutenant- 
General Sheridan will be in command, and Pres- 
ident Cleveland will review the troops. Ono Satur- 
day, the centennial day, the ceremonies will be held 
in Independence Square. An address will be deliv- 
ered by President Olevelaud, and an oration by Jastice 
Miller, of the Sapreme Oourt. The programme will 
also include a new national hymn by F. Marion 
Orawford, and the song ‘‘ Hail Oolumbia”’ with new 
words by Oliver Wendell Holmes. Daring the cele- 
bration several receptions will be given in honor of 
the Governors and of President and Mrs. Oleveland 
The ceremonies will conclude with a banquet to the 
President given by the University of Pennsylvania 
and six other institutions of art and learning. 


Literary piracy is a game that two can play at. We 
have heard so much ontcry against the wrongs Eng 
lish authors suffer at the hands of American pub- 
lishers that it is, in a way, consoling to know that 
our book makers are not the only offenders, that 
the non-existence of a just copyright law injures 
American authors directly as well as indirectly, and 
that English publishers bave shown themselves quite 
as willing as our own to prey on the defenseless for- 
eign writer. In an article in the current number of 
‘‘The New Princeton Review” Mr. Brander Mat- 
thews shows, moreover, that the British pirate is not 
content with simple ‘‘ appropriation,” but is given 
to mutilation and maltreatment. Thus he calls 
Hawthorne’s ‘‘Marble Fawn” T7ransformation, he 


prints Dr. Holmes’s poems under the title of Wit 
and Humor, he changes Miss Alcott’s delightful 
‘* Little Men” to Good Wires he calls Mr. Warner’s 
‘*My Summer in a Garden” Pusley, and he prints 
Mark Twain’s fun under the atrocious titles Zye- 
Openers and Screamers! Imagine the expression 
of the American author’s face on finding on an Eng- 
lish book stand such ‘‘gems” as 7id-Bits by Mr. 
Bret Harte, Rich Sells and Horrid Hoaxes by Mr. 
John Habberton, Fie. Fie, You Flirt, by Mr. J. G. 
Saxe, and Yankee Ticklers by Dr. Oliver Wendell 
Holmes! .And the least scrupulous of the trade 
occasionally make free with an American author’s 
popularity by affixing his name to a production of 
which he has never heard. One of the worst cases 
of mutilation cited is that of ‘‘ Ben Hur.” Geveral 
Wallace once picked up a copy of this book of his in 
the shop of an English publisher, and found that the 
latter had ‘‘improved” it by writing a new preface 
to which he had signed General Wallace's name ; 
and, on being questioned, the enterprising publisher 
admitted that he had also ‘‘left out the story of 
Ben-Hur, and made a few minor changes.” Mr. — 
Lowell once humorously remarked, after speaking of 
the community of blood, Janguage, law, and books 
between Great Britain and the United States, that 
this last community—that of books—was one ‘‘ as to 
which some English authors are not so sensitive as 
they should he to the doctrine of universal benevo- 
lence.” And Mr. Matthews shrewdly adds that when 
American authors see three, five, and seven rival 
reprints of their books from which they reap no 
reward, they are ready ‘‘to develop an Anglophob'a 
perilously near to misanthropy.” 


It is exceedingly rare that one finds a suggestive 
article upon the currency question. Such articles, 
when scholarly, are usually made by repeating the 
old arguments in favor of hard money ard temper- 
ing the old denunciations of credit currency by an 
indorrement of our national bankingsystem. But in 
the current number of the ‘‘ Quarterly Journal of 
Economics ” Professor Danbar strikes out upon an 
unbeaten track, and shows how the gold and silver 
of a civilized country constitute perhaps the smaller 
part of its cnrrency, and that the bank deposits serve 
the place of money just as truly as coin or green- 
backs. This is not a new doctrine, but it has been 
almest ignored in all economic discussions. Gal'a- 
tin saw this truth and expressed it with singular 
distinctness. He said: ‘‘ We cannot but consider 
the aggregate amount of credits psyable on demand 
standing on the books of the several banks as being 
part of the currency of the United States.” Hamil- 
ton saw the same trutb,and explained it at some 
length. The credit of the bank enables the checks 
upon it (‘be evidences of its indebtedness) to serve 
jast as well as coin as acircnlating medium. Were 
it not for the use of these checks double the amount 
of coin now used would be necessary, and contrac- 
tion of the most violent type would ensue. Pro- 
fessor Dunbar says that the use of deposits as cur- 
rency—‘‘the banking exceedingly ad- 
vanced both in this country and in England, but 
that Germany avd France are almost a generation 
behind us. Io Great Britain, says Professor Danbar, 
the total note issue of all public and private banks 
is but slightly over £50,009 600, while the deposits 
probably aggregate £560 000 000. If all credit cur- 
rency is ‘* inflation,” then hereis the most prodigious 
inflation. In the Unized States Professor Dunbar 
calculates that the amount of bank deposits (savings 
banks excluded) average above two thousand mill- 
ion dollars. The amount of coin in the country is 
probably not more than half that sum. Since the 
war ‘‘the growth of these deposits,” he says, ‘‘ has 
covered many times over all loss in the amount of 
paper circulation.” These facts which Professor 
Dunbar has so well stated furnish a great deal of 
food for reflection, both to those who fear contrac- 
tion and to those who deprecate all use of promises- 
to pay a8 money. 


GENERAL News —It is reported that an attempt 
will be made at Rome to reopen Dr. McGlynn’s case 
on the ground that part of his defense was not pre- 
sented by thore to whom it was intrusted.——Mayor 
Hewitt, of this city. is trying to spur the Street Com- 
missioners to dotheir duty, and is calling the elevated 
roads to account for exceeding their charter privi- 
leges.——The Oivil Service Commissioners have jast 
given an opinion in answer to an inquiry from the 


| Board of Examiners in the Oincinnati post-office, in 
which they declare that—‘‘ In the opinion of the Oom: 
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mission, the postmaster at Oincinnati cannot law- 
fully remove any carrier or clerk for the reason that 
the carrier or clerk belongs to the political party to 
which the postmaster is opposed ; that he can law- 
fully remove no person from the classified postal 
service at Cincinnati except for some other cause 
than the employee’s p2litical opinions or affiliations.” 
——Maryland Republicans have nominated for At- 
torney-General Mr. Francis Miller, an outspoken 
advocate of Civil Service Reform.——Mr. Glenn, the 
author of the infamous Glenn bill, has introduced an 
amendment moderating its penal effect slightly but 
not essentially——One bundred and forty bodies 
were recovered from the Essex theater fire in Eng- 
Jand.——A revolution in San Salvador has been sup- 
pressed.—Twenty thousand men have stopped 
work in the Lehigh districts of the Pennsylvania coal 
mines. ——The National Prison Congress is in session 
at Toronto. 


THE SOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION. 


HE Social Science Association which meets 

yearly at Saratoga is of more practical value 
than popular interest. Its meetings are rarely large- 
ly attended, and we fear the reports of them are not 
very largely read. None the Jess they are both valu 
able and important; for in them the best thoughts 
of some of the best thinkera are brought out; and 
though this is general'y in scientific rather than in 
popular forms, yet this is a necessity. Truth must 
be ascertained before it is applied. Social art and 
social science are not the same; but it is not more 
certain that the happiness of the community depends 
upon practical skill in Social Art than that this in 
turn depends upon a knowledge of Social Science. 

The series of papers read before the meeting of 
the Association at Saratoga last week were of excep 
tional interest. The opening address was delivered 
~ by Oarroll D. Wright, who tock for his aubject 
‘¢Problems of the Census.’”’ After according due 
praise to the remarkable completeness of our national 
census, he proceeded to discuss the important errone- 
ous inferences which had been drawn from its re- 
turps. The chief among these related to the amount 
of capital invested in manufacturing establishments 
Mr. Wright said that the manufacturers never re- 
turned their borrowed capits!, but that this borrowed 
capital constituted one-half of the whole amount 
The total capital invested in manufactures, there 
fore, is not a great deal less than that invested in all 
the farm land in the country. This point throws new 
light upon the argument that the profits of capital 
in manufacturing industries constitute but a small 
element in determining the cost of the products. 

On the second day of he session educational prob 
lems were discussed. Mr. Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginsop, in his paper on industrial training, urged 
that it was a mistake to insist upon manual instruc- 
tion in the country schools. The farmer’s boy, he 
said, should devote his entire school time to the 
training of his mind. ‘* When we come to the city 
echools it is an entirely different matter. There the 
child positively nesds manual training.” In speak- 
ing of the Massachusetts system of free school-books, 
Mr. Higginson stated that it had resulted in a large 
saving of money, publishers reporting that there had 
been a falling off of one third in the numbar of 
school-bockisold. But, said the speaker, the system 
has its drawback in the fact that it deprives the 
farmer’s home and the mechanic's room of the schoo!- 
books of the children. 

Colonel Higginson was followed by Mr. Hamil- 


ton W. Mabie, whose paper on ‘‘ Fiction and Social 


Science’? showed that in our age the entire trend of 
literature is to the study of social problems. The 
romance has been succeeded by the novel. ‘' We no 
longer weep over the misfortunes of romantic gen- 
tlemen and the misery of love-lorn ladies of high 
degree.” Life has become earnest through our new 
consciousness of the community of suffering among 
all men, and the literary genius of our age devotes 
itself to the study of our complicated human rela- 
tionships. ‘‘ That which the student of social ques- 
tions seeks as a matter of science the novelist seeks 
as a matter of art.” 

The session on Wednesday was given up to the 
physicians. Dr. William Noyes, of the Bloomingdale 
Insane Asylum, read a paper on ‘The Oriminal 
Type,” in which he took the position that there was 
a certain class of criminals physically as well as 
morally governed by criminal impulses. This class 
was distinctly marked by certain malformations of 
head, face, and body, and was easily distinguishable 
. from the normal type. These anomalies are, on the 


whole, such as are found in the lower races and sav- 
ages. Dr. Noyes believed that such criminals should 
be treated by the State as irreclair able. 

On the day following, Professor Francis Wayland, 
of Yale, read a paper on ‘‘ Incorrigible Misdemean- 
ants,” in which he, too, recommended that incorrigi- 
b'es be ‘‘ confined to jail or wo) khouse until death 
or until conclusive evidence of entire reformation.”’ 
The disease, he said, is deadly, the treatment must be 
heroic. Perhaps the most important legal question 
considered by the Association was the modern jury 
system, which was discussed with rare freshness and 


thoroughness by ex-Governor D. H. Ohamberlain. 


He called attention to the important fact that when 
the jury system was firat introduced, in the twelfth 
century, the jurors were merely witnesses, and hence 
came the requirement that their verdict should be 
unanimous. At the present time, said the speaker, 
it may be well to require a unanimous verdict ina 
criminal case, but in civil cases such a requirement is 
an anomaly and an absurdity. 

It will thus be seen that Social Science, as it is 
regarded by the Association, covers a wide ground. 
And we may add that the problem: of this science 
are discussed in a thoroughly scientific and non-par- 
tisan spirit, a fact which gives to the results reached 
and the opinions expressed an exceptional value. 


INDEPENDENCE FOR WOMEN. 


HILE the New York Board of Education has 

been discussiug the propriety of introducing 

manual training into the public schools, and con- 
ventions of master plumbers and master painters 
have been considering methods of re-establishing a 
sound apprenticeship system, an article has been 
published in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review ” presenting 
arguments which are worth attention in favor of the 
equal share of women in the benefits of technical 
training. So far as the master painters and plumbers 
are concerned, their interest is not unnaturally with 
workiugmen alone. They have seen the old patri- 
archal system of apprenticeship disappear, they have 
seen the trades-unions, many of which are domi- 
nated by foreigners, j2alously limiting the number of 


apprentices and discouraging ambition by support- | 


ing poor workmen at the expense cf good, and they 
are aware of the increasing prejudice against ‘‘ learn- 
ing a trade” among young men. In view of there 
facts and the deterioration in the quality of work- 
men, comparatively few of whom are thoroughly 
conversant with and interested in their craft, there 
is evidently preasipg reason for measures looking 
toward the training of workmen of a bigher grade 
of skill and intelligence. The master workmen, in 
their recent discusstons, have deplored the unwilling- 
ness of young men to remain as apprentices at low 
wages for a specified time ; but this difficulty might 
be obviated to a large extent if ability to accomplish 
the work instead of time of service were made 
the test. They nave suggested the establishment of 
training schools, and it would be a valuable service 
if the trades-unions, which may be termed the suc 
cessors of the media val guilds, would support such 
schools and raise trades in popular estimation by 
insisting that special qualifications are as necessary 
for them as for the learned professions. It is unlikely 
that the public schools will afford much opportunity 
for technical training at present, since any work 
of this kind which could jadiciously be included in 
the public school curriculam must belimited. There 
remains, therefore, on the one side the possibility of 
such systematic training as the master painters and 
plumbers haye saggested for their own crafts, and 
on the other the beginning ectually made in this 
direction by such private or semi-private enterprise 
as is represented by the Association for Technical 
Education. Much has been done, and manual train- 
ing schools are no longer unfamiliar in our larger 
cities. But much remains to be done, and, now that 
attention is directed to the question of industrial 


-edication, it is time to insist that, whatever the out- 


come may be, whether a union of the efforts of intel 
ligent leader: of trades-unions and industrial asso. 
ciations or special provision by city or State, the 
propriety of training women as well as men to the 
skillful use of their hands should be clearly under- 
stood. 

Iu London and other large Englisch cities, accord- 
ing to the ‘Fortnightly Raview,’’ over half the 
women are compalled to earn their daily bread ; and 
the proportion probably holds good here. In Eag- 
land women wao have learned a trade, who are mis- 
tresses of any form of skilled labor, compose a very | 


slender minority. This is as true of America as of 
England, and it follows that in both countries the 
market for the unskilled labor of women is com- 
pletely glutted. A glimpse of the horror of these 
conditions has been given in Mrs Caimpbell’s ‘ Pris- 
oners of Poverty.” With ourselves, girls of the 
poorest class, compelled to work as 300n as possible, 
are thrust into the first employment that offers, the 
easier learned the better, that they may bacome 
wage-earners as soon as possible. As a rule, they 
cling to this, and have between them and starvation 
only their acquaintance with a task which the firat- 
comer can Jearn perhaps in a few hours. There is 
no way, no feasib!e way at least. for them to acquire 
the special training which would make their labor 
especially valuable and themselves independent. 
The daughters of a class a little better off recruit 
the overcrowded ranks of the shop-girls in prefer- 
ence to domestic service ; while the pathetic experi- 
ences of women suddenly deprived of luxuries and 
compelled to earn a livelihood are a familiar story. 
In the case of the latter there is absolute he!pless- 
ness. In the case of most workingwomen there is a 
desire either for an employment easily learned and 
promptly remunerative or for something which shall 
be ‘‘genteel.”” The same craving for shabby gentil- 
ity which turn young men from the trades to the 
shop-counters exercises its demoralizing influence 
still more strongly upon young women. When we 
read that a Philadelphia cooking school offe-ed to 
train girls free as cooks, provided they would actu- 
ally go out to service, and not one applied, there is 
a temptation to hold the multitude of underpaid, 
overworked women themselves responsible for their 
suffering. | 

In France the woman of the bourgeois and ouvrier 
classes at least is recognized as a partner, a helper. a 
co-worker, and in the provision of means for her 
special education France is far in advance of Erg- 
Jand or this country, where the amiable fiction is 
cherished that every woman is to marry and be sup- 
ported by a husband. Lat us face the conditions— 
the fact that half the number of women must sup- 
port themselves, and that no provision whatever is 
made to equip them with a mans of support. The 
sons learn trades,or are trained to some branch 
of business, clearly understanding that their bread 
depends upon their work. The daughters either 
sit idle until they are forced to join the great 
swarm of unskilled laborers, or they begin and 
continue a child’s work at child’s wages. Surely 
only the blindest trust in chance can explain pop- 
ular indifference to the only adequate protection 
of women against misery and want. Every one 
has known of scores of women eager to earn money 
but unable to turn their hands to any prefi-able 
work. It is useless to try to raise the market price 
of unskilled labor, for the law of demand and 
supply must prevail, and the supply is always in 
excess. Bat skilled tabor commandsits price, within 
apparent limits. Why not give the girls a chance? 
Let them learn light trades, and be trained in special 
occnpations a8 well asthe boys. This would assure 
their independence, and even in the event of marria ge 
they would know that the husband’s death would not 
tbrow them helpless upon the world. This is not a 
‘panacea, but we believe that persistent inenlca'ion 
of this idea of equipping women as well as men with 
a substantial means of sup;ort, and its practical 
encouragement by increasing opportunities for the 
industrial training of both sexes, would lessen the 
amount of misery which the present life of working- 
women presents. There'is sore need that this should 
be done. Ejucators, master workmen in the tra‘es, 
managers of technical associations, and others in- 
terested in extending industrial education, are under 
serious obligations to see to it that women as well as 
men shall be enabled to insure their independence. 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


Dr. Lyman Abbott: 

DBak 81r,—I am on the point of changing my church 
relations. I ama Methodist, the son of a rather prominent 
minister in that church, and all the re'igions associations 
of my past are with it. I have been an active and loyal 
worker in it as Sunday-schiool teacher and superlutendent. 
Bat in the fast two years the Unitarian doctrine has becn 
pervading my mina and heart, till the Trinity appears to 
me now a mere man-made doctrine, need! sas, absurd, un- 
scriptural. I have never heard a half-dezer of Unaitarian 
sermons in my life, nor read that many. N»> “undue in- 
fluence’’ has been brought to bear. My reason and my 
Bible are the causes of the change, and these alone. I have 
fought against the growing conviction, or at least (for I 
never fight an honest doubt) I have vigorously analyzed, so 


ar as 1 could, each step of the growth, I haya tasted (for 
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my life is a busy one) Canon Liddon and Dr. Hodge, and 
conversed with a well-posted Trinitarian theologian. I have 
been amazed at what seems to me the barrenness of argu- 
ment, intuition, or Scripture in support of the Trinity. So 
barren have I found the field that I cannot credit my own 
researches, and write you for assistance. 

I. I want to know the strongest writer in support of the 
Trinitarian view, and what portion of his works I should 
read. Will it repay me to read up the controversy between 
Arius and Athanasius? I want to know the passages in 
Scripture on which the doctrine of the Trinity is based by 


its defenders. 
II. Iam anxious to know your own views on the follow- 


ing points: 
1. Does Christ himself teach his own co-equalify with 


od ? 
< Does he, or does inspired writ, teach plainly the per- 
sonality of the Holy Ghost ? 

8. Is the doctrine of the Trinity a logical necessity of 
the assertion of Christ’s divinity (not deity) ? 

IIL. One other point : Can I become a consistent member 
of the Congregational church, believing: in the unity of 
God: in Christ as a divinely empowered amdassador to this 
world, whose existence antedates his advent here in the 
flesh ; in the Holy Ghost as an influence, not a personality ; 
in the Scripture as the mora! and religious guide-book for 
mankind ? E J. W. 

BRooKLyN, N. Y. 

E have numbered your questions, and answer 
them in their inverse order. 

I. With the views intimated you could unite with 
any Episcopal church, with many Presbyterian 
churches, and with a few Congregational churches. 
Most Oongregational churches, however, would re- 
fuse you admission, not because they think a man 
cannot bs a Ohristian who holds such views, but 
because they think agreement in doctrinal opinion is 
necessary to the harmony and efficiency of a Ohris- 
tian church, and because they think it dangerous to 
admit to the prerogative of church membership, 
including equal rights with all others in the admin- 
istration and control of the church, those who dissent 
from its creed in important particulars ; and the 
view which you intimate in your third question is 
substantially that of an Arian, or what in our time 
might be called an Evangelical Unitarian. 

Il. The doctrine of the Trinity is not in the Bible; 
it is deduced from the Bible. In this respect it does 
not differ from most of the doctrines as formulaied 
in our Ohristian creeds. The Bible is not a treatise 
on theology. It does not state truths in philosoph- 
ical or scientific forms ; it states them as vital expe- 
riences. Of all Biblical writers Paul is the most 
philosophical, and even Paul states truth as an expe- 
rience rather than asa philosophy. The relation of 
theology to the Bible is that of a treatise in botany 
toagarden. The Bible is a record of religious life, 
sometimes in the individual, sometimes in the com- 
munity. Theology takes the varied spiritual expe- 
riences and vital truths contained in the Bible, and 
endeavors to classify and arrange them in a com- 
plete and harmonious science of divine things. In 
this attempt it is not always very successful. A 
complete science of God is impossible to map, for 
man does not know enough to construct it. The 
doctrine of the Trinity, as it is to be found in theo- 
logical treatises, is simply an endeavor to combine 
certain faiths respecting God in a scientific and har- 
monious whole ; and the attempt, though probably 
necessary, has never given satisfaction, even to those 
who have made it. Without attempting either to 
criticise or defend that scientific statement, we give 
briefly our own understanding of the Bible teach- 
ings which are involved in the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity as held by the Church of Christ. 

There is an Infinite and Eternal Spirit who bas 
created and who animates all things, material and 
immaterial, and in whom all live and move and have 
their being. This Eternal and Infinite Spirit is the 
provider as well as the creator of his children, and 
as such is recognized by them as their Father. In- 
spiring and guiding all those who are willing to be 
inspired and guided by him, he has in a peculiar 
measure entered into one man’s life—that of Jesus 
of Nazareth, fully possessing and mastering him, so 
that every thought and word and deed became the 
perfect reflaction of the Divine. He tabernacied in 
the man Jesus, dwelt with him, became God manifest 
in the flesh. Thus in Christ Jesus we have not 
merely an ambassador who brings a message from ihe 
infinite and incomprehensible Spirit of Light, but an 
incarnation of that Spirit, tarough whom we become 
acquainted, not only with the will of God, but with 
God himself, with his own personality, so that he is 
no longer a God afar off, but brought near; no 
jonger an unknown and unknowable, but one whose 
glory we have beheld in the glory of the only begot- 
ten Son of the Father. In seeing the one we do: 


truly see the other ; as in looking upon the reflected 
image of the moon in a telescope we truly behold 
the moon itself. But it is not enough for our spirit- 
ual life that we should have been created and should 
be provided for by God, nor that we should have, 
through such an incarnation, some knowledge of or 
even some acquaintance with him: fellowship, com- 
panionship, unity of life in and with him, is essential 
to our own life. Asa child who never has seen his 
father gains something by reading the story of his life, 
and yet is orphaned, so humauity, if it had only a 
revelation of God, would still be but an orphaned 
humanity. God comes to men, dwells with men, lives 
in direct personal contact with men. This we under- 
stand to be the Biblical doctrine of Father, Sov, and 
Holy Spirit ; with the further teaching that these dis- 
tinctions are real and vital, not formal and mechan- 
ical; that they represent a reality in the divine 
nature, not merely different manifestations or differ- 
ent human perceptions ; and yet that there are not 
three distinct Gods, but only one God, the Ore 
ator and Provider, the R3vealer and Redeemer, the 
Inspirer and Guide, of humanity. This is our faith, 
and this we understand to be the faith, the evan- 
gelical faith, of Obristendom, though the statement 
of it is imperfect, as all statement of truths so tran- 
scendently sublime necessarily must be 

III. If-yon wish to acquaint yourself with what we 
may call the scholastic doctrine of the Trinity, almost 
any good theological dictionary or any of the accepted 
treatises in theology will give it to you We think 
at this moment of nothing better than Bishop Pear- 
son on the Creed. But the doctrine of the Trinity 
as studied a hundred years ago, and the doctrine of 
God as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, held in the 
evangelical churches of to-day, are not the same. 
The doctrine baz grown less definite and more spir- 
itual, less a mathematical statement, more a vital 
experience. If you desire to get the latest evangeli- 
cal interpretation of the doctrine of God in its most 
spiritual forms, you will find such a statement in 
Robertson’s Sermon on the Trinity or in Maurice’s 
Theological Lectures. 

Suffer us to add, possibly for your benefit, cer- 
tainly for the benefit of some readers perplexed as 
you are, that there are some things in religious phi- 
losopby which are unknowable and some which can 
be known ; that it is wire to put our main energy 
on the study of those problems which are solvable ; 
that, speaking generically, only those things can be 
known which have some practical bearing on our 
own life; that the relations of the Father, the Son, 
and the Holy Spirit to each other have ro relation to 
our spiritual life ; they are among the secret things 
which God has kept to himself, and constitute a 
problem over which the church has ever perplexed 
itself, and to which it has never found an answer; 
while the relations of the Father, the Son, and the 
Holy Spirit to our individual souls constitute a prob- 
lem the understanding of which is of immense prac- 
tical importance. one which constitutes a theme 
worthy of our profoundest study, and one in the 
study cf which the church is ever making progrees 
toward a better spiritual knowledge, and therefore a 
higher spiritual life. If you will turn your studies 
in this direction, to whatever philosophical conclusion 
they may lead you, they will certainly lead you, if 
reverently pursued, to a clearer faith, a deeper life, 
and a more hopeful and trusting consecration. 


THE SPECTATOR. 


Mr. Speciator : 

Why is it that all the agitators for the ‘‘ emancipation of 
the masses’’ forget entirely where the masses live? The 
hardships of the factory and the tenement-house monopolize 
their attention. Nothing is ever sald about the farms or 
the villages. Yet the farmers and the villagers constitute 
the masses. 
receive the smallest wages, and pay the heaviest taxes. 

While the writer was recently visiting in an Ohio village 
be was especially struck by the painfally long hours which 
every one worked. Not only were the farmers in the fields 
from sunrise to sunset, but the clerks in the village stores 
were on duty from «ix in the morning until nine in the evern- 
ing—the only apparent advantage of artificial light being to 
lengthen the hours of toil. Half-noliday movements and 
early closicg movements were unthought of. The farmers 
were struggling wi.b mortgages and taxes and repairs. The 
merchants were engeged in a hand-to-hand struggle with 
each other to get the largest possible share of the village 
trade. Most of the farms were equipped with the best of 
machinery, the'r beautiful reapers and binders accomplish- 
ing as much in a day as two men could formerly do in a 
week. But the introduction of ali this machinery has given 
to the farming class no leisure. It has resulted, not in 
fewer hours of toil, but in cheaper farm prodacts and the 
rush of the young men into the cities. 


And it is they who work the longest hours, : 


The average income of our great farming class, including 

the richest of them, is less than that of the mere wage- 

workers in the cities. Yet these landless city wage-workers 

are now proposing to dump the whole of taxation, not 

upon the owners of untaxed stocks and bonds, bat simply 

and solely upon the owners of land. It seems to me that 

those who are urging the laborers to organize in order to 

lessen thelr toil and their burdens ought to direct most of 

their exbortations to the people in the rural districts. It 

is true that these people are not wage-workers. In the 

village of which I speak a good majority of the voters own 

their houses. Yet this does not alter the fact that their 
work is hard, their pay poor, and their taxes heavy. The 
artisan in the city works nine, ten, or eleven hours, and 
yet it is for him alone that we hear the demand for ashorter 
day’s labor. Why not, then, begin to advocate an early 
closing movement for the clerss in the village stores? 
With the exception of Sundays they have no holidays, aud 
almost no time that they can call their own. The fact 
that they have their Sundays is due to a religious move- 
mert ofthe past. Let now a religliuus movement of the 
future secrre tothem their evenings. It has been found in 
England that men can accomplish more when working 
fifty-six hours a week than when working seventy or e'ghty. 
If this is true of artisans, itis also true of clerks All the 
businees done in the stores of the village which I visited 
could have been transacted in jnst one-half of the time 
without keeping the clerks any busier than they should have 
liked. Much is said about the thrift and energy which 
competition develops. Yet in this country village its 
chief result was waste of time and siowness of movement. 
Should the three dry-zoods etsres of this village make 
an sgreement to keep open but efgbt hovirs a day, or 
should they even go so far as to adopt banking honrs, they 
could easily sejl all the goods which they are now selling. 
Let, then, those who are sgitatirg for an cight hour day 
in the cities say an occasional word for a twelve hour day 
in the country villages. 


From another standpoint, however, the life in this Ohio vil- 
lage which I visited seemed to me almost ideal. Theodore 
Parker’s conception of democracy appeared to be realized. 
Not only did everybody seem to fee! that ‘‘I am as good 
as you are,’’ but also to allow that ‘‘ yon are as good as I 
am.’’? On going into the house of one of my friends, I was in- 
troduced to the servant, her name being gtven, not as Mary 
or Jane, but as Miss——-. The wages which she received 
were not nearly so large as those paid 1n the city, but she 
was in every way treated with entire respect. Her position 
was aprarently that of a neighbor’s daughter who had been 
engaged to come and “‘help’”’ do the work. Being the 
“‘help,’’ and not the ‘‘ servant,’’ she was both self-respect- 
ing and respected. In one of the houses which I visited 
there was no servant. The household work was all done by 
the mother and daughter. They lost no caste by doing it: 
and, a8 @ consequence, were much more contented than 
most city women who keep two servants but are outshone 
by their neighbor who keeps four. When I saw how we!] 
these people lived, as compared with some of my city friends 
having double the income, I felt myseif in sympathy with 
the Tolsto! spirit of revolt against the demands of our 
“civilization.” ‘Every effort of the life of the wealthy,”’ 
says Tolstoi, ‘‘from their food, clothing, and dwellings 
down to their cleanliness and their culture, is directed 
toward keeping the poor at a distance ; and nine tenths of 
their money is spent in attaining this objact alone.”’ I am 
not at all in sympathy with Tolstoi’s desire to tear down 
** the wall of cleanliness and culture’ which exists between 
the poor and the rich, except by abolishing ignorance and 
dirt ; but his protest against ‘‘ vanity and relief from ennui” 
as ‘the mos: costly needs of life’’ is certainly timely and 
jast. in this Ohio village, where everybody was supposed 
to work, and their worth was estimated by their serviceable- 
ness instead of their idleness, the people were happler, 
healthier, and better than had they poseessed three times 
their present incomes together with a false idea of what 
constitutes rezpectability. 


The contrast between the city and country ideas of what 
constitutes respectability was nowhere so strongly marked 
as in reference to the question (so much talked about and s0 
little written about) how large a salary is necessary to war 
rant matrimony. I had recently heard the point discussed 
by a young New York bachelor, who fixed the sum at about 
$5,000 ‘In the first place,” he said, ‘you have got to pay 
about $1,200 a year for house rent. You can’tgo and live in 
the slums. You want your wife to live the way the rest of 
her friends do, and if she doesn’t she will be dissatisfied In 
the next place, you have got to furnish your honse, and then 
hire two or three servants to look aiterit. You have got to 
. have two at least, and if you ever have any family you will 
‘need another. I tell you what, youtalk about Mormonism in 
Utab, but it isn’t much worse there thanit is here. A nan 
can’t marry when he can take care of one woman. He must 
wait until he can support three or four. . . . Then you have 
clothes and dresses to buy, and entertainments to go to and 
entertainments to give, and atrip inthe summer, and all 
that, and if you haven’t $5,000 a year income you are going to 
have a pretty uncomfortable time of it.’” This young bach- 
elor’s ideas were, of course, extravagant even for the city, 
but they were genuine, and are shared in more or less by 
6very young man who holds himself as good as the best and 
wishes to live as well as the best. 


In sharp contrast with this is the course of the promising 
young business man of tho village which I] visited. When 
earning about one thousand dollars a year he married a 
well-educated young woman, and began life on such a scale 
as to save nearly half of his income. They lived well—sim- 
ply of course, but neatly and nicely and comfortably. They 
kept no servant. Even when the wife became a mother, 


the help which was called in was only temporary and occa- 
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sional. The wife never thought of such a thing as hiring a 
substitute to perform the duties of mother, thus leasing out 
the care of her child to the lowest bidder. Of course all of 
these household duties took time and trouble; but the wife 
still had quite as much leisure as her husband, and the 
work which she did drove away ennui and restlessness, and 
developed in her the finer and deeper qualities of woman- 
hood. From the consciousness of helpfulness she was far 
more cheerful in her labor for those she loved than had she 
been continually servei by others while rendering no service 
in return. Does it not seem absurd that in a Christian 
community there should be orthodox men and women who 
refuse to recognize that thie is the true type of womanhood ? 
We profess to believe that he is greatest among us who 
serves others most, yet our constant endeavor, in our 
shallowness and snobbishness and paganism, is to relieve 
ourselves from all service, and feel ourselves exalted, not in 
proportion as we labor for others, but in proportion to the 
amount of labor which others are doing for us, while we do 
nothing in return. ANOTHER SPECTATOR. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 


RS. RAND and her daughter, wife of Missfonary 
Rand, Ponape Island, have arrived in Boston 
Mrs. Rand comes tolay facts corcernipg Mr. Doane’s 
arrest and the supremacy of Spain on the islands before 
the Secretaries. She confirms previous reports, and 
adds much valuable detail. When the new Spanish 
Governor Janded on Ponape last March, he had with 
him fifty soldiers, thirty five convicts, and five priests. 
There were also on the fieland godless Americans, 
marauders who are hostile to the missfonarles—men 
who want to be let alone that they may prey upon the 
natives in selfish lust and rapine. 

At once the new Governor made it apparent that there 
was to bea new régime He took possession of prop: 
erty belonging to the Board. He tried to persuade the 
kings and chiefe to become Catholics, and in one in- 

starce threatened to publicly whip one if he refused. 
He ordered a chief on Saturday to furnish him thirty- 
five men to work on the highway on Sunday, aiming 
thus a blow at the Christian’s Sunday. He closed all of 
the public echools but two, and went swiftly on with 
his high hand till he imprisoned Mr. Doane. 

At this point it is well to pause and look at the work 
which the Board has accomplished in the Micronesian 
mission. It has been in the field thirty-five years, send. 
ing out three missionaries Jn 1852, Mr. Doane going two 
years later. In the aggregate it bas expended half a 
million dollars. Annually it expends some $20,000. At 
the time of Mr. Doane’s arrest it had in the field sixteen 
misstonaries ; in full tide of successful operation numer- 
ous schools, some of them training or normal schools, 
and many churches with large constituencies. All of 
this work has been menaced by a rival Roman Catholic 
supremacy in the Jast few months. More than this, if 
the urjust and malignant policy of the Spanish Gov- 
ernor is not speedily arrested and the tide turned, the 
Board will be compelled to abandon its work in those 
islands. 

Turning sgain to Mr. Doane, letters just recelved from 

him and other gentlemen in Manila and in China and 
.Japan present the case in strong light. Manila is two 
thousand miles from Ponape, and within telegraphic 
communications with China and Japan. Instantly on 
his arrival he found himself, though a prisoner, In 
- speaking relations, not only with our Consul, but with 
other live Americans, as Dr. Gulick, Dr. Davis, and 
many missfonarfes on the continent. Meanwhile the 
Spanish Government at Madrid had heard from Szcre- 
tary Bayard. The Captain-Genera] at Manila had heard 
from the King of Spain. Mr. Doane was scattering 
letters in all directions, while letters and telegrams were 
pourtng in upon him. The Captain-General received 
Mr. Doane with great kindness, sent him to board in the 
best hotel in the place, put a carriage at his service, 
made him as comfortable and happy as he could be in 
his unwilling visit to the island, and gave him the cheer 
of a speedy hearing and assurance of acquittal and res. 
toratior to his mission in Ponape. 

A few extrects from a letter written by our Consul at 
Manila, Julius G. Voight, under date of July 29, and 
addressed to Dr. Gulick, Shangha!, puts the case inclear 
l'ght. ‘* This outrage,” he writes, ‘‘ is being thoroughly 
looked into by myself, as United States Consul, and 
has already been reported to the Department of State, 
whieh Jatter undoubtedly will insist on plenary satisfac. 
tion and compensation. . . . Ourown Government will 
probably, during the latter part of the year, order oneof 
our naval commanders to the Oarolines from Japan, and 
afford any other further necessary protection to our mis- 
sionaries, who, nevertheless, in a Catholic and Spanish 
c)lony, under the opposing influence of a batch of 
Spanish friars, henceforth will not have a pleasant time 
of it, utder any circumstances, mauger the very good 
intenfis of this very sensible and energetic Captain- 
Gerierél, who wi)] rot allow his subordinate to have Lis 
own Way any longer, but very likely may replace him 
instantly. This Mr. Doane seems to be an exceedingly 


gentle old minister, and 1 am inclined to thi: k that were 
he both younger and more spirited they would have 
hesitated to treat him at Ponape with such barefaced 
affront, for which they wili not fail to be made to 
suffer.” The letter closes with this sentence: ‘‘ The 
latter [Mr. Doane] has scattered scores of letters broad- 
cast over the globe, with the pious exclamation, ‘ Give 
ear, O ye heavens 

After the reception of these latest communications, 
the telegram on Friday announcing Mr. Doane’s release 
was no surprise. The Secretaries hope for three things 
through our Government : removal of the Spanish Gov 
ernor at Ponape and a new man in his piece; exem- 
plary rep: rations for the great injustice done; clearly 
outlined rights and limits of werk for the future. At 
the best the outlook has discouragements. The Cath- 
olic Church, under the fostering care of Spanish rule, 
apart from viclence and legal obstructions, can assert 
itself in fascinating forms upon the natives. The mis- 
sionaries will encounter the sub!le arts of Rome as well 
as the ignorance and moral darkness of the natives. 


A farewell meeting was held on Wedneeday of last 
week at the Congregational House, Boston, in view of 
the departure of no less than 58 men and women for 
various missionary fields in connection with the Amer- 
ican Board. Some of these persons are already on thelr 
way ; others leave atonce. Nineteen of these persons 
are destined to China, 18 to Turkey, 9 to India and Cey- 
lon, 16 to Japan, and 1to Spain. Of the 58 evumer. 
ated, 81 go out for the firsttime Addresses were made 
by the Rev Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, President Gsorge Wash- 
burn, Dr. Barnum, and Dr. Farnsworth. 


The Treasurer of the American Board hands me the 
following financial summary for the year just closed: 
I give it in comparizon with last year Receipts for 
1886: donations in August, $59 887 93; legacies, 
$2 505 07; total, $61993 Aueust, 1887: donations, 
$47,195.94: legacies, $20 605; total, $6781094. Re 
celpta for the ficvanclal ye»sr 1886: donations. $384,- 
247 98; legacies. $107 190.97; total, $491 88895. Re- 
celpts for the fioanclal tear 1887: donations, $346.,- 
958 40; Jegacles, $98 404 59; total, $464 87299 Total 
falling off in receipts in donations and legacies in 1887. 
compsred with 1886 $2646595 Of this decrease 
$17 289 58 have been in donations; $8 776 38 have been 
in legacie-. 


Sa'urday the Walnut Avenue Congregational Church 
in Roxbury, Dr. A H. Plumb, pasior, laid the corner- 
stone of its new church ed!fice. The church was organ- 
ized sixteen years ago, and has worshiped, elace the first 
year, In its fine stone chapel designed to accompany 4 
stone edifice. The location is the corner of Wal!nu' 
Avenue and Dale Street—ouce corner of a cow-pasture 
ret aside for the Indian apostle Eliot. The exterior of 
the building will be made of Roxbury pudding-stone 
and Dorchester sandstone trimmings. It will seat some 
nine hundred. This church fs in one of the most desir- 
able localities in Boston, and the organ‘zation {s proe- 
pering. Dr. Plumb delivered an appropriate address, 
and was assisted in the other services by pastors in the 
neighborhood. 


Dr. Meredith closed his pastoral services at the Union 
Church last Sunday. He has been one of the strong and 
brilliant men of the Boston pulpit in the Congregational 
denomination, and his removal to Brooklyn Js felt to be 
a loss of pulpit force and genuine man-power in the 
city. On Friday evening last, at the close of the pre- 
paratory lecture, he heartily indorsed the man about to 
be elected as his successor—the Rav. Willard Scott, of 
Omaha. The vote to call was unanimous and hearty. 
Thus Dr. Meredith’s purpose to have his successor 
chosen before the close of his labors has been saccom- 
plished. Mr. Scott has preached In several churches in 
Boston during the summer vacation, to the pleasure of 
his hearers. He has before him an open field which 
invites vigorous work. 


The Rev. F. E. Clark, of South Boston, has resigned 
his very successful pastorate to be at the head of the 
Young Men’s Christian Eadeavor Societies. 

OBSERVER 


A SOUTHERN VIEW OF THE GLENN BILL. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 


HE Christian Union has recently presented in {ts 
columns several articles relating to the manner in 


‘which the South is just now attempting to meet and 


deal with the negro problem—the gravest lesue that 
has ever been pregzented to any section of our country. 
For the citizen of New York, safe by his geograph- 
ical position from any poesible {ll effect from the result 
of its final settlement, to arbitrarily decide that a meas- 
ure adopted by the Anglo Saxons of the South in deal. 
ing with this question is of neceseliy unwise and unjust, 
because from his standpoint there are some obj ction- 
able features to it, would be to assume such a position 


as would be taken by the mountaineer who, far from 
the dangers of the deep, condemns with indignation the 
primary steps teken by some sailor at sea to protect 
bimself from mutiny or shipwreck. 

As soon as the result of the war was determined, the 
South at once accepted as finally settled every question 
that had become involved ; and, though the manumission 
of her slaves had entirely revolutionized her internal 
affairs, yet, without a word of complaint, she set herself 
to adjust her domestic economy to meet ths demands 
of the new order of things; and well has she accom- 
plished her task. Peace and plenty have their home in 
her midst; and in no part of this country is the onward 
step of progress more safe or sure. From slavery to 
clt‘zsnsbip, as never exampled before in the history of 
the world, her African population stepped at once, and 
stand tc-day invested with every political or clvil right, 
and as safe in the poseession of liberty and property as 
her most favored sons; and, as a rule, as fully satisfied 
and happy as if no reservation as to social equality 
elther existed In the prejudice of her people or upon 
her statute books. They, for the most part, accept and 
know that, while the South is prepared and willing to 
concede al! else that may inure to their happiness or 
prosperity, its white people have determined, as in 
accord with the laws of God and the progress of their 
race, that not one step toward sccial intermingling, with 
its attending consequences, will be allowed, no matter 
how much incidental or individual hardship may be 
thereby entailed. We deny, however, the necessity of 
any hardship to them whatever in properly meetirg 
any phase of this question. There can certainly be 
some provisicn made by both railways and hotels to 
give the colored citizen entirely equal accommodations 
with the white, without violating this principle in any 
way. These two points seem to be all that remain for 
contention beyond a mere sentimental point of view, 
with the one exception of mixed schools, for the effect- 
ual prevention of which the Glenn bill of Georgia was 
recently passed in the lower house. 

From your usual fairness, we cannot believe it was 
intentional on your part; but when you claim, as a 
special bardenbip, that this bill was passed to prohibit a 
white professor of a negro college from teaching his 
own children tn bis class-room, you entirely misunder- 
stand its intended application, even to that particular 
cave ; it was not to prevent the teaching of his children 
in any way, but {t was to prevent the teaching of his 
three or four hundred colored pupils that they were on 
identically the same social plane as his four or five, or 
any other number, of white children; and if he should 
go to the chain gang, through the operation of the Glenn 
dill, it would not be, as you claim, for teaching his son 
in a colored schoo), but for the willful breaking of one 
of the laws of the State of Georata. 

The recent utterances of certain negro journals in the 
South, that I do not care here to quote, but with which 
the country is generally familigr, are enough to show to 
the unpre judiced men of the North some phases of the 
question with which the South is now confronted, 

And though there are some things we value even 
more than the one hundred thousand Northern votes 
you say we will lose, the young men of the South— 
those who have come upon the stage during the last ten 
or fiffern years, and who fee) that the ultimate burden 
of this question will fall upon them—rely with con fi- 
dence upon their Northern brothers for that sympathy 
and support in their ¢fforts to properly meet this ques- 
tlon that they stand ready to generously give to them 
whenever the necessity of an evil indigenous to their 
territory calls ; nor do they belfeve that the machina- 
tions of politicians can disappoint this hope. = 


¥. F. 
Ala. 


A CONVENTION OF LIBRARIANS. 
By THe Rev. H. Warp 


JA ee librarians have an excellent custom of 
uniting a business with an outing trip, and de- 
cided to have the two this year where nature had done 
the most for their personal enjoyment. This brought 
them to the upper waters of the St. Lawrence, where 
they could do their business and then descend as far as 
they wished, or as their money lasted In plain Eog 
lish, it was to give the working hours of four days to 
the consideration of what may be done to improve the 
relations of the libraries to the pecple, and then give 
ten more to the enjoyment of detcending the river to 
Montreal, where they could spend the Sunday, then go 
on to Quebec, where they could visit the objects of in- 
terest, and then sail down the 8t. Lawrence into the 
Gulf, and fetch up at Pictou for a second Sunday in 
Halifax, whence they could proceed home by an out- 
ward steamer fo Boston. At this moment the librarians 
have just fioished their regular proceedings, after hav- 
ing elected Mr Charles A. Cutter, of the Boston Athe- 
rum, to be the President of the Association for the 


new year. 
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The attendance for this ninth meeting has been both 
large and distinguished. Most of the principal libra- 
rians of the couniry have heen present, including those 
of the chief cittes East and West, and a large proportion 
of the younger members of the profession. It is a very 
intere-ting company. This was easily seen by compar- 
ing the delegations from New York and Boston in their 
special cars with the aversge passenger. The librarians 
are not to be chosen for their personal beauty, but it 
would be difficult to find a company of picked people 
who carry the stamp of nature’s nobility more openly 
in face and general character. It has been to me a 
great pl asure to meet and talk with these professionals, 
and catch the spirit of their work while feeling their 
enthusissm for it. The daily sessfons have not con- 
tained much that fs interesting to the general reader. 
The details of brary improvements are not so charm 
ing as the evidence at home that a library is running 
smoothly and meeting the needs of the community for 
which it is intended ; but unless the libraries have some 
genera! plan of operation their results will vary in each 
case and much of their efficiency will be Ioat. It is 
sirce th‘’s orgarization wes effected in 1876 that the 
greatest Improvement {n the mavagement of American 
libraries has been: {fected Twenty years ago but few 
of the States had parsed any library law, and even now 
the State of New York is the most backward of the 
foremost American commonwealths in legislation for 
the inccrporation of free libraries wherever the people 
are willing to tex themselves for their support. The 
library {s s0 recent {in its popular development that the 
librarians are still debating points about the cataloguing 
of the books, the best methods of binding or arranging 
them upon shelves, and a hundred other questions 
which sre of special importance in the organ{zation of a 
working institu'ion. These seem almost trivial matters 
to the reaZers of books. but the consideration of them 
means that when you go to the library in your own city 
you will accomplish your purpose with unexpected ease 
and success 

Tiere is more than this result. The librarians have 
entered upon one of the largest undertsklngs which can 
engage the attention of earnest men and women. They 
are seeking to apply the library to the supplementing of 
the education obtained through the common school 
They sre addressing themselves tothe problem of the 
education of the masses through the reading of good Iiter- 
ature This has been a strong feature of the session at 
the Thousand Islands. If any one enthusfasm has taken 
the precedence, it has been that of bringing the library 
into contact with the people. Every effort in this direc- 
tion has found a hearty reception on the part of the 
Asacclatiou, and two of the best papers presented were 
devoted to the discussion of measures by which the peo 
ple and tke school children msy be brought into closer re- 
lations with books. The first of theee set forth the means 
employed to reach the operatives and mechanics and 
the young people generally in the manufacturing town of 
Pawtucket, in Rhode Island ; the second dealt with the 
larger problem of the subordination of written examina. 
tions for the instruction of the children to the reading 
of books and the learning how to use them. Mrs San- 
ders prepared the first paper; the second was written 
by Miss Mary E Bart, of Chicago, who is known as 
the author of a book on ‘‘ Browning’s Women,” and it 
was considered to have such importance that the Asro- 
clation passed a vote recommending its use to the Na- 
tlonal Bureau of Elucation at Washington as a pam- 
phiet for genera! distribution throughout the country. 
Dr Poole, in his presidential address, recognized the 
great change now going on in the relation of the library 
to the commen school and the people. He presented 
the facts wh'ch bring out the advance cf the different 
States in the adoption of permiesive laws regulating the 
taxation which may be employed to provide each com- 
munity with libraries, snd recognized the growing fee)- 
ing among wealthy men that no benefactfon can do 
more good or be of more enduring value than the 
endowment of a free library. 

One of the most interesting papers, and one that is 
significant of the present feeling amorg librarians, set 
forth the advance of thought in regard to the construc 
tion of large library butidings. Dr. Poole, at the Wash- 
ington meeting in 1881, laid down what he thought to 
be the right rules for library architecture, and these 
have already begun to contro] the construction of the 
new buildings erected for this purpose. Mr. J. N. 
Larned, who bad just completed the building for the 
Buffalo Library, gave in considerable detafl the points 
which he regarded of importance {n the plan and details 
of that ed‘fi-e. which in the main follows the princfples 
already laia down by Dr. Poole. So many new libra- 
ries of unusual 8’z3 are now under way that the im- 
provement in the construction of tbe buildings that will 
house them has a decided besring upon their usefulness. 
Tne recognition of their popu ar character determines 
to a certain degree how the books are to be arranged 
and what opportunities shall be provided for handling 
them. The construction of the outer structures should 


follow the primary conception of thelr purpose. A 
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reference library is not required to be arranged as a 
popular library should be. The revolution in the use 
of books is working a corresponding revolution in the 
shape and arrangement of the dwelling that is to hold 
them. 

Another po!nt which presented itself at the meeting 
was the growth of the librarians, as a class, to a larger 
sense of the needs of their work. It is now thought 
that a special education is necessary for those who are 
to handle books. Mr. Melvil Dewey, since he entered 
upon his dutfes as Librarian of Columbia College, has 
recognized the importance of a ‘‘ School of Library 
Economy,” and twenty of the pupile of his echool were 
present, one of them reading a paper on the kind of in- 
struction which the School fs giving. Lectures by ex 
perienced librarians and practical training in methods 
are the prominent features of the Institute ; and the 
result of such preparation as this will soon be felt in a 
growing unity of plans and methods for the handling of 
different libraries. The work is so now that even the 
older members of the profession are themselves in the 
position of learners; and this fs what has given un- 
usual zest to the meeting at the Thousand Islands. A 
more esrnest company of people conferring together 
with the spirit of searchers for the best method of doing 
their work I never saw together. There was no bluster 
Dr. Poole is an excellent presiding cfficer, and would 
have tolerated no gush; but such was the interest in 
practical matters that nobody had a thought of gushing 
It was conference of the most earnest and intelligent 
character from beginning to end. The work did 
not end with the daily sessions. It was quite as earnest 
and enthusiastic when the Association was resolved into 
a collection of individuals. The meeting was a continu- 
ous conversation on the work of the public meeting, and 
a free interchange of views between a party of two or 
three about all things under heaven as they came 
up 

The later proceedings of the librarians were of a more 
private character, though not more enjoyable than those 
which are presented in the summary of their proceed. 
ings here attempted. It is certain that one would go far 
and wide to find a more delightful, courteous, and genial 
company of men and women. They have learned the 
fine courtesies of life in meeting the general public, and 
they do not forget them when cff duty and ranking 
simp'y as high privates in the daily highway of life. 

RounpD IsLanD Hovsg, THOUSAND JSLANDas#, 


A BIBLE TALK.’ 


By PrRoressor HENRY DRUMMOND. 


“Whom he did foreknow, he a!so did predestinate to be con- 
formed to the image of his Son.’’—Romans vill., 29. 

HE procees of sanctification is passive, not active. 

We are to be changed—/o de conformed to His !m- 
age, not to conform ourselves—that we cannot do. On 
a ship crossing the ocean there is a great amount of work 
done; yet noneof itis donetomovethe ship. The helm 
must be kept in position, the sails must be set to catch 
the winds and gales, the engine must be kept running. 
So we must be in relation as cause to effect. We donot 
and cannot keep ourselves running. We merely put 
ourgelves in position before God’s Spirit. 

I have been aeked, ‘‘ How do we become acquainted 
with God ?” How do we become acquainted with an 
earthly friend ? I may be introduced to some one here 
this afternoon. We exchange a few words—the acquaint- 
ance is begun. It is continued by and by when I meet him 
down by the Jake or on the street and have a little talk 
with him. Next week I find him on a steamer go!ng 
abroad, I talk with him again and again, and finally 
the chance acquaintance ripens into a friendship for 
eternity. If we are separated, we keep up the acg :aint- 
ance by correspondence. Io iike manner we become 
acquainted with God. Talk to him, begin the friend- 
ship. ‘“‘Acquaint now thyself with God.” Gp») to 
your room, kneel down, tell Jesus you want to 
become acquainted with him. Read about him, find 
out what he says. He will talk to you. I don’t know 
how—perhaps by his Spirit, perhaps by his Word; 
probably the latter. Open your Bible—it is his answer 
to you. The friendship will grow just like any other 
friendship—you cin follow out the simile. ‘‘ Just like 
apy common friendship, then, religion is?” you ak 
There is no such thing asa common friendship. Is not 
a true friendship an inconceivably beautiful thiog ? the 
friendship of man for man, of man for woman. Abra- 
ham was called the ‘friend of God,” Eaoch “‘ walked 
with God.” Kaow the God of thy fathers,” said 
David to Solomon S>thisisno ‘‘ common frlendship ;” 
itis the most b-esuliful thing on God's earth. To be 
Carist’s friend is to be everything that heart can desire. 
I am asked, ‘‘ Oan we have it for the asking ?”’ It! It is 
no ‘‘it,”’ but ‘‘ Zim” It is no experience, no frame of 
mind. We cannot keep experiences or modes or feel- 


1 Reported for The Christian Union from an address deliy- 
ered at Chautauqua, July 29, 1887. : 
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ings. We have ‘‘Him ”—the Spirit, the Lord We 
abide in Him by keeping up correspondence with H!m, 
by word, by work, by prayer, by meditation, through 
the church, and soon. Then we shall never die—we 
** have psssed from death unto life.”” Wearein eternal 
life. We live here and now an eternal life. Religion 
— us /ife, not merely peace or a happy frame of 
mind, 


THE CENTENARY OF FRENCH TOLERA- 
TION. | 


By Prorgssor Henry M. Bairp, D.D, LL D. 


N striking contrast with the gloomy associations of 
the bi-centennial commemcration of two years aince 
is the satisfaction with which the Protestants of Franc3 
intend, next November, to celebrate the one buadredth 
anniversary of one of the most pleasing events of their 
history. On the 224 of October, 1685, Louis the Four- 
teenth published to the world his ordinarce, signed four 
or five days earller, annulling the beneficent law of bis 
grandfather known as the Elict of Nantes. In Novem- 
ber, 1787, Louia the Sixteenth made such amends as he 
might by proclaiming the more equitable law that has 
come to be designated as the Eict of Toleration. The 
one hundred and two years intervening between the two 
edicts constitute one of the most deplorable periods in the 
history of religious persecution. 

The edict of Louls the Fourteenth had nothing noble 
or straightforward about it. It began with mlsrepresen- 
tation, it proceeded to willful misstatement, it concluded 
in falsehood and treachery. The preamble contained a 
perversion of Henry the Fourth’s plan for bringing back 
the Protestants to the Roman Catholic Church. Tals 
was followed by the lyirg assertion that the better and 
greater part of the adherents of the Rsformed religion 
had, thanks to the present monarch’s wise efforts. em- 
braced the faith of that Church. And this falsehood 
was in turn made the ground for a proscription such as 
the world has rarely witnessed—the entire sup>ression | 
of religious services according to the Protestant rites, the 
destruction of all Protestant church edifices, the expul- 
sfon of all ministers of the Gospel save such as might 
choose to abjure, the closing of every Protestant school ; 
all this accompanied bya strict proh'bitlon that any 
Protestant layman should emigrate from the kingdom, 
upon pain of the galleys for the men and {mprisonmant 
for the women. It was a piece of dishonesty from 
beginning to end; and'‘not the least dishonast portion was 
the assurance given to the Protestant lalty that, until 
such time as it might please God to enlighten their 
minds, they would be permitted to inhabit the kingdom, 
prosecute thelr trades, and enjoy without hinderance or 
molestation their goods and possessions, upon the sole 
condition that they should not assemble for the purpose 
of holding any form of Protestant worship. Even the 
agents of persecution were perplexed and could not 
divine the King’s meaning; nor were they reassured 
until they were privately taformed that his Majasty’s 
ministers had no thought of interfering {n the least with 
that delightful pas!ime of the troops. the Dragonnades, 
wherein they harried into consentiny to hear the mass 
euch Protestants as remained in Franca trusting the 
King’s word. 

I have no intention of repsating the famillar story of 
the immediate consequences of the recall of the E fict of 
Nantes, of attempting toestimite the material and moral 
loss it entalled on the realm, or of entering into such a 
vexed question as whether a quarter of a mililon emi. 
grants, despiie Louls’s prohibition, found a shelter in 
foreign lands, or the refugees amounted to twice or three 
times that number. Whatever the truth may beon such 
points, the fact remains that the intolerant legislation of 
Louis the Fourteenth continued in force for a little over 
a century, and came to an end in the vear of grace 1787, 
two years before the outbreak of the French Revolution. 
It must not, however, be imagined that, the edict once 
passed, there was an end of the matter. The laws 
supplementary, explanatory, amendatory, called forth 
by the attempt to enforce it would fill a respectable vol- 
ume. Ina book lying before me a collection of these 
ordinances published merely up to 1751 fille 378 closely 
printed pages, although ft is probably far from complete, 
And then, besides these, thesame book contains 245 pages 
more of som what similar jaws Jesued during the period 
of twenty-three years beginning with 1662—laws of ever- 
increasing severity that led up to the edict of revoca- 
tion. A more perverse system of legislation does not 
exist on the statute books of any other country than 
France. Injustice, clothing herself in the garb of law, 
has often been quite as sangulnary ; she has rarely con- 
deecanded to meaner devices, to lower tricks, for the 
purpose of circumventing her victims and rendering 
their life as wretched as possible. And, after all, the 
brutality of the murderer who fells his enemy to the 
ground by a single fatal stroke of his bludgeon is less 
odious than the cool malice of him who finds his highest 
enjoyment in the protracted suffering of the objects of 
his spite, too inhuman to allow them to recover from 
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the wounds Infi'cted, too unmerciful to dispatch them 
promptly. 

A single specimen of this annoying legislation must 
suffice. It was discovered th:t most of the Protestants 
who had proved so weak as to go through the form of 
an insincere conversion absolutely refused, when upon 
their death-bed4, to recelve the last sacraments of the 
Romtsh Church, and declared thelr purpose to die in the 
religion in which they had been brought up. Now 
such an escape from the hands of their tormentors could 
not be tolerated. About sfx months after the It:vocatioa 
(April 29, 1686) a declaration of the King instructed the 
judges to commence proceedings against any such per- 
sons should they recover. or against their corpses and 
memory if they died. In the latter case the lifeless remat{ns 
were to be dragged on a hurdle by the public exec1- 
tioner and thrown Into the common sewer. The prop- 
erty, if there was any. was to be forfeited to the S'ate. 
Nor was this all. Thirty years later (March 8 1715) 
one of the last acts of Louls the Fourteenth was to inter- 
pret this as applicable to all Protestants who died obstt- 
nately refusing the rites of the Established Church, 
whether they had ever abjured orrot. It was difficult, 
forsooth, to procure evidence of abjuration from dis- 
tant parts of the kingdom, or where numbers had em- 
braced the mass at onc® and the authorities had possl- 
bly been negligent in recording the names of converts 


At any rate, the bare fact that Protestants had continued | 


to reside so longatimein France after the suppression 
of their worship was ‘‘ more than sufficfent proof” that 
they had embraced R»man C stholictsm. 

These were not empty threats against the Ilving and 
the dead. Time after time. in the latter part of the sev- 
enteenth and during the elzhteenth century, trials were 
instituted in which the defendant was a dead man, duly 
represented by counsel—tria!s in whicn every technical- 
ity of the law was observed. The archives of the 
Department of Lotret contain the documents fn the case 
of Judith Plat, some twenty in number, several of them 
extending to six or seven, and one of them to twenty- 
two, leaves. The protracted wrangle over the Inan!mate 
body of a young girl, to decide {f she did indeed refuse 
the proffered sacrament, or whether her willingness to 
commune, if only she were permitted to partake under 
both forms, constituted a sufficfent consent in the eye of 
the law, may appear puerile enovgh. But when we 
read that the body was embalmed, in order that {t might 
be forthcoming on the day appointed for the adj idica- 
tion of the case. and that the j idge not only placed his 
geal on the eff-cts of the deceased but upon the very 
forehead of the corpse. and that, thus adorned, the 
ghastly remains were brought to the jill of Cha fllon- 
sur-L ing, and the name they had borne In life entered 
upon the prison register befors the proceedings were 
formally begun in their presence, we seam to be reading 
what might have occurred {io anclent Ezypt, or in some 
remote and barbarous quarterof the globe at the present 
day, not what actually took place in the country which 
claimed to be the most refined, the most highly civilized, 
in Europe. Yet the trial was held, by an frony of fort- 
une, in the town where once had lived the great Hugue- 
not, Admiral Gaspard de Coligny. 

To say that the atrocious law of Louls the Fourteenth 
held its own in France for over acentury without a 
voice of criticlam or remonstrance ralsed in opposition 
would be a gross misstatement of the facts. It must be 
remembered that this wasa time of great literary and 
philosophical activity, that it {included the age of 
Voltaire, of Jean Jacques Rousseau, of D'Alembert 
and the Encyclo; éilstes—the perfod within which the 
study of the rights of man first claimed its proper 
amount of attention. It was as impossible that public 
opinion should remain dormant rerpecting the wrongs 
of the Protestants as that the Government should feel 
no shame at the work wherein it was engaged. When 
all the refugees had gone into voluntary exile, after all 
public worship of the Huguenots had been silenced, 
there still remained, some said a mililon, others said 
even more, who held the same doctrines of the Rofor- 
mation. It was a notorious fact, which none that had 
eyes could fail to see. After the! pse of thirty years 
from the time of the Revocation, this millfon or so 
began to arrive at a consciousness of religious rights, and 
some exhibited the consciousness in a loyal though de- 
cided manner. It was a sorry work for the Cabinet 
Minister at Versailles to busy himself in devising the 
means of breaking up the meetings for the worship of 
Almighty God which sometimes drew five, ten, or fif- 


teen tnousand unarmed wen, women, and children out. 


into the forests, or to the bleak mountain side in the 
Cévennes, to listen to the preaching of an Antoine Court 
or of a Paul Rabaut. It was etill sorrier work when 
such a meeting had been surprised by the soldiery sent 
to disperse it, and when half a hundred inoffcnsive 
worshipers had been killed by their fire, to order the 
punishment of the prisoners taken—the men at hard 
labor in the galleys of Marseilles, the women in the ter- 
rible Tour de Constance at Aigues-Mortes. The world 
had made some progress in these years, and it persisted 
in stigmatizing the treatment of the French Protestants 


as worthy only of the Dark Ages. And when a humble 
minister of the Gospel, whose only crime was a con- 
suming zeal to fulfill the work that had been divinely 
appointed him to do, despite all his precautions was 
captured and, after a brief examination, was hung or 
broken upon the wheel, the cry of indignation that went 
up from almost every part of tke civilized worid was 
not a plea‘ant sound for the Government to hear. 

Why wasit, then. that, notwithstanding the dictates of 
their own better natures, and in disregard both of remon- 
strances from within the realm and of the Intercessions 
of foreign and friendly powers, the ministers of Louls 
the Fifteenth. and even of his more humane successor, 
pursued inflaxibly for so long a time the disastrous 
course marked out for himself by Louls the Four- 
teenth ? 

Simrly, it oneal seem, lest they should appear to 
admit that the monarch whose greatness they never tired 
of lauding had committed a great moral wrong and a 
flagrant political error. 
Comte de S:fot Florentin thought that he mede a svffi 
clent answer to the appeal of the Duke of Bedford for 
the release of thirty-seven Protestant galley-slaves and 
twenty captives at Algues-Mortes when he alleged that 
the late King had expressed his determination that no 
man condemned for religion’s sake should ever ba re- 
leased from the galleys. What mattered it that a con 
siderable fraction of the French people were withou' 
legal existence, their marriages declared null and void 
thefr children branded as bastards and incapable of 
succeeding to the property of their parents? The honor 
of the Bourbons must be maintained at whatever haz 
ard 

Under these circumstances there was but one thing to 
be done. It must be proven that, after all, the present 
entanglements wers not due to the will of Louis the 
Fourteenth, but to the blunders of his ministers and tbe 
ministersof his successor! Such waa the work to wh!cb 
Rulbfére applied himself in hfs ‘‘ Eslairclssemers His 
toriques sur Jes Causes de la Révocation de |’E iit de 
Nantes,” and right loyally did he perform the difficult 
task Impored upor him. If he could rot show that the 
‘*Grand Monarque” did not sign the revocatory edict. 
he could at least make out a plausible argument to prove 


that he was deceived by the representations of sgents and | 


intendants, and that nothing was more foreign to his 
original intention then to heap up such a mass of crue! 
and contradictory legislation as the stupidity or inad 
ver'ence of the men to whom the real conduct of s ffairs 
was committed had succeeded in accumulating in the 
course of half a century or more of blundertng. 

At length the preseure upon the Crown for the remova! 
of Protestart disabilities became too strong to be witb. 
stood. The Marquis of Lafayette moved in the Assem 
bly of the Notables to petition the King to grant clvi! 
rights to ths Protestants, and ob'ained a unanimous 
support for his proposition. Above all, the memoria) 
presented to Louls the Sixteenth by ‘‘ the virtuous Ms)- 
herbes, the courageous Rulh'¢re, and the venerable 
Baron de Bré‘eull” is said to have been effective tr 
induc'ng h's Majesty to sign the long hoped-for edict. 
which the Keeper of the Seals accordingly broucht to 
the Parliament of Paris for registry on the 19:h of 
November, 1787. 

When, after a protracted drought, a gentle shower 
comes to moisten the parched earth, its advent Is hailed 
with joy, notso much for the actual good which {t accom- 
plisbes as because of the far richer bleasings that may 
be looked for in the plentiful rains of which it is the 
precursor. The edict of 1787 was by no means all the 
Protestants needed. It was, in fact, only what its name 
imported, an edict of bare toleration. It gave no liberty 
to erect churches, no freedom of worship; for these 
things tte Protestants must wait a little longer. But ft 
recogn'zed their right to exist. They were citiz ns 
Their religious faith was no longer ignored, for the law 
ceased to use, in speaking of them, that lega) -fiction, 
convenient enough for those who denied that there were 
apy Calvinists in France, the name of ‘‘ New Converts,” 
‘* Nouveaux Oonvertis.” Nor were they insulted as 
formerly by having their religion styled the “ pre- 
tended ” or ‘‘so-called” R:formed religion. True, the 
new edict, for the most part, loosely describes them as 
‘non-Catholics ;” though M. de Félice is mistaken when 
in his history he says that the name of Protestants is 
not mentioned in the document, for it occurs in the 
preamble itself. 

Yet the designation given was of little moment so 
lopg as the adherents of the Raformed Caourch were 
reinstated in their heritage as men, so long as their 
marriages were legalized, their offspring declared leyit- 
imate: The j>»y produced by the publication of the 
Edict of Toleration was universal among the Prot- 
estants of the kingdom. Scarcely had it been pro- 
claimed when, according to a contemporary, ‘‘ one 
might see the R-formed flocking to the courts of the 
royal judges to obtain the recording of their marriages 
and of the birth of their children, while in all their 
religious gatherings they spontaneously offered thanks- 
giving to Providence, and implored the divine blessing 


Even so late as in 1763 the 


to rest upon the soverelgn, upon his worthy ministers, 
and upon their zealous coad jutors.” 


CABIN SKETCHES. 
I1].—ST. MICHAEL. 


By Hovanron, 


ITH the exception of the ama!] and compira- 

tively unimportant Sinta Marfa, San Mizuel 
or St. Michael is the most eastern of the Azores, and by 
far the largest, most populous, and most freq 1ented by 
foreign visitors. Legends regarding it extend as far 
hack as 1370, but Portuguese historfaos fix the date-of 
{ts discovery as May 8, 1444 when. in celebration of that 
“aint day, the navigator Cabral named it San Mizuel. 
He describes it as having then shown two great mount- 
ains, one at the eastern and the other at the western ex. 
'remity, ‘‘ like two watchful giants, rearlog thelr cusps 
high up {n the clouds,” forming conspicuous Jandmarks 
that had guided h!m to its shores ; but when he returned 
a year later with a company of settlers, the westward 
and larger of these two mountains had disappeared, 
leaving merely a hollow cone or caldeira. Ever since 
then the record of convulstons has been frequent, and 
examples will be given later on. 

The present population of the {sland is about 125 000 
(or one half that of the entire group of nine fslands), 
which is distributed among thirty five or more towns 
and villages, irc'uding Ponta Delgada, the capltal and 
chief seaport, located on the southwestern shore. Here 
business {s much more active than elsewhere, there fg 
more visible wealth and the city has a more modern 
sppearance, which, {in the eyes of the writer, did not 
add to its interest, and I shall have little to say about 
the city proper. The annual emigration from all these 
'slands is considerable, and the savings sent home by 
successful wanderers constitute an {mportant addition to 
the exchequer The natives of Fayal, Sin Jorge, and 
Flores find their favorite haven fn the Uatted States, 
while those from 8t. Michael and Terceira have maloly 
zone to Braz'l It is sald that the remittances from 
absent colonists to friends in the {s'ands have some'!imes 
aggregated a quarter milifon dollars in asingle year, 
Including upwards of a hundred thcu:and dollars re- 
celved from the Western United S'ates by F'. yl alone. 

Ponta D:lgada contains many fine public buildings. 
There are several old and interesting churches, includ- 


_(ng the cathedral, ‘‘ La Matriz,” several convents and 
monasiertes long since closed, and a government hos- 


pital, La Milsericordia,” which, for and complete- 
Of appointments {is probably unsurpassed by any 
e{ty of equal population There is one good theater, 
builtin 1855 not open during my visit ; and one of the 
«xtinct Augustine monasteries, ‘‘La Gr now con: 
talns a college a public library, pecullarly rich in rare 
old parchments snatched from the monks, and a most 
Interesting museum of natural history, including the 
fullest collection of Azorean birds. fish, insects, and 


minerals yet made, and also rich in Braz'lian specimens, 


no doubt sent home by colonists. This museum has 
formed entirely by private donations and exchanges. 
The polite manager, Dr. Machado, is prepared at all 
times to furnish Azorean specimens in exchange for 
those from other countries, and some of cur museums 
would do well to take advantage of the opportunity. 
Few of the private residences are large, but someof 
them are extremely fiae; and surrounding these are 
great gardens or parks that are probably unrivaled 
anywhere for luxurfance of vegetation, variety of flow- 
ers, fruits, and ornamental trees, and@®also for the 
exquisite manner in which they are laid out and cared 
for. The most noteworthy of the gardens, all of 
which are generously opened to the public, are those 
of Jose do Canto, the late Antonio Borges, and Jose 
J acomo—veritable gardens of E ten. in comparison with 
which the attractions of Central Park. Prospect. Fair- 
mount, ani other public gardens in America, even {ao the 
fl »wering spring months, shrink foto intrizn'fivance ; and 
it must be remembered that my visit to the islands was in 
midwinter. Here, plants seem to grow because they like 
to, not because they are made to. A carpet of ivy or 
moss covers everything, walls included, and fl»wers shine 
everywhere. Nature has given a soil, temperature, and 
climate that spur plant-life to do Its very best. Uader 
these favoring conditions, the skillful exercise of taste 
and art on the part of wealthy citizsns, who have 
gathered from all parts of the world the choicest 
botanical specimens, has well repaid the trouble and 
expense. Tne collection of Sar. Canto, in his city 
garden alone, includes over five thousand specles of 
fl>wers and trees foreign to the island, brought from all 
climates ; and the arboreium at his summer residences in 
Furnas is uorivaled in variety of many rare famiies 
of plants that it contaisas. The Borges garien, though 
smaller, gave me most pleasure, owing to the ingenuity 
with which it has been Jaid out. Here art has every- 
where been utilized to emphasize the beauty of ¢ffect, by 
grouping the plant-life with appropriate 
the giant ferns {n picturesque grottoes, the er plar 
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by artifictal lakes. and the cedars and Norfolk pines‘on 
rugged knolls. Greenhouses are found in all these 
gardens, including special ones for pineapples (known 88 
pinerie), which are grown in vast nua. bers throughout 
the islands and command a ready market in London 
130 000 having been sent in the season of 1883-84 ; and 
they frequently sell there at a pound sterling aplece. 
One greenhouse, entirely devoted to orchids, is said to 
contain one of the most complete individual collections 
in the world. After visiting this, I was able forthe fi st 
time to appreciate the enthusiasm aroused last year by 
the celebrated Morgan collection of orchids. Certainly 
in this line Nature has outrun the wildest imagination in 
the development of bizarre form and color. 

Many interesting excursions are within easy reach of 
Ponta Delgada by c-rriage, and the roads and driving 
facilities are exceptionally good. Among these attrac: 
tions are the geysers of Furnas, Sete Cidades, or Seven 
Cities, Villa Franca, the mountains of Salamao, Torque. 
ado. Juiio and Castanheira (which cff-r broad proe- 
pects) Ribefra G-ande, Caldefra Velha, etc. Of these 
the Valley of the Furnas, with its boiling springs and 
government bath-house, is the most noteworthy ; and 


the health-giving properties of its mineral waters, to- 


gether with the ample accommodations offered to visit- 
ors, and the romantic scenery and delightful excursions 
that it« ffers, are certain to attract increasing numbers 


_ of visitors from year to year. From my journal I wil) 
extract a few pen-sketches of my three days’ visit to 


that interesting spot. 


—Our party for Furnas (pronounced as if spelled 
Foor’-nart) numbered seven, including one lady, and 
also Captain Hale, of the bark ‘‘ Sirah.” We started 
about 10 a w . with perfect weather, clear and sunshiny, 
which we had patiently awaited, as the mountains are 
generally covered with fog st thisseason. First crossed 
the island, in a northeasterly direction, over the mount- 
ains, and then along the northern shore—still mount. 
ains everywhere, of the boldest character, pointed, 
peaked, cut off at right angles, as if by wild convulsions 
of nature, and quite unjike the more or less rounded 
forms to which the New England eye is aceustomed. 
Between them, frequent glimpses of the ocean, rocky 
inlets, small white seaports, and waves boiling at the 
feet of the cliffs, far echoes of which reached us. Land 
generally fertile and well wooded, excep'ing in the 
more elevated portions. Passed through several towns, 
one with a picturesque church, and stone bridge be- 
neath which a mountain stream brawled. Stopped an 
hour for lunch, which we spread upon a mossy stone 
in a secluded spot in the woods, overlooking a brook 
and a remarkably fine waterfall. The weather con- 
tinued favorable until we were within an hour and a 
half of our journey’s end, and just entering a r gion 
extremely high, rugged, and desolate. Here a dense 
fog came rolling in from the sea. Itcamein the form 
of visible waves, which first flooded the valleys, then 
mounted and gradually closed us in. Dark night 
seemed to have fallen upon us, altbouech it was only 
five o'clock. Then down came the rain, first in a fine 
drizze, but gradually increasing to a drench, compel- 
ling us to close out the view and to protect ourselves 
within our carriages as best we could. Slowly, pain- 
fully, we climbed and climbed until we reached the 
lofty rim of the huge crater, in the depth of which 
nestles Furnas. Suddenly the streams at the roadsides 
begin to flow in the opposite direction. The descent is 
begun. Just over the edge of the roadside, down in 
that vast ocean of fog, lles the town. Now and then a 
light twinkles dimly through the thick atmosphere. It 
seems almos? directly below us, and miles below. 
Siowly, and quite as painfully as during our ascent, we 
creep down the steep, circuttous path, the atmosphere 
copstantly growing denser. Now we drive a little faster. 
We are reaching the bottom. Now we have struck a 
level street, and break into a trot; houses are visible, 
and become more frequent. We are in the town ; and 
here, at last, is the hotel—a flood of light, open wood 
fires, and an appetizing odor of frying-pan. 

—QOn the morning after arrival at Furnas I was called 
at 7 o'clock by Captain Hale to prepare for a trip to the 
bath-house, after the manner of the place. A warm 
rain, accompanied by dense fog, gave a rather be- 
draggled appearance to what few objects were visible 
from my chamber window. At 7:30 a cup of black 
cc ffee, a cooky, and a towel were handed in at my 
door ; and a few minutes later I joined the party below, 
where we found seven donkeys and an «qual number 
of donkey-drivers ready to conduct us. I preferred to 
walk, but the donkey went along al] the same, the 
driver apparently cherishing the hope that I should 
weary by the way and demand his services. A bri:k 
walk of half a mile brought me, close at the heels of the 
party, to the bath-house, a fine large stone structure, 
built for the free use of the public by the Portuguese 
Government. Through an echoing hall I was con- 
ducted to a suite of two lofty rooms, one for dressing, 
with pegs, chair, and wooden foot-frame on the stone 


. floor, and the other containing s massive marble bath-| 


tub, imported from Portugal, set flush with the floor, 
and with four water cocks, affording fron and su!phur 
water, both hot and cold. Upon the Captain’s advice, 
I took ha.fand-half. A more delightful, invigoratiog 
bath I never had. During the season, {it eeems that this 
is always the first performance on the day’s programme. 
At 9.80 breakfast, and a good one, with appetite to 
match. 

—The geysers, which I visited soon after breakfast, 
are located about three quarters of a mile from the 
hotel, not far from the bath-house. As the visitor turns 
a sudden bend in the road and first views them, the 
spectacle {is uncanny beyond description. Just above a 
brook is a tract of perhsps four acres, with frregular 
surface, vold of the least trace of vegetable life, covered 
with heaps, yellowieh and white, of what appears to be 
sulphur and lime, variegated by brilliant streaks of red 
and orange, from which issue numerous columns of 
steam high in air, accompanied by a roaring and pul- 
sating sound, as of engines and mschinery. The first 
impression given is that of a vast chemical laboratory, 
and this is emphatized by severa! stone structures, the 
walls surrounding some of the hot spouts, and tanks fn 
which the water, both hot and cold, fs collected for 
transfer to the bath-houte Asyou walk further into the 
midst of the boiling, smoking, hissing, gurgling sprirgs 
you feel as if you had descended into some fnferna! 
region. The yellow, sulphurous clay bubbles beneath 
your feet. A breeze now clears the view for a moment, 
and now envelops you in vaporand spray. Withina few 
feet of one spring sending its steaming torrent of boiling 
water high in air, is another that {fs nearly {ce cold. 
As you slip and slide along the reeking clay, the won 
der constantly increases. Whence this vast heat ? Is the 
old theory of a molten underworld true, and are we 
treading on a thin eggshe!! crust that alone preserves us 
from being hurled into a bottomless pit of fire? I think 
not. The modern theory of chemical action is much 
easier to grasp. | : 

—The qalities of the many different waters produced 
by the Furnas geysers vary materfally ; and, thanks to 
the French savant M F Fouq: é. all the more important 
ones have been carefully anal; z3d and the results record. 
ed. The general favorite for drinking purposes is the 
ferro-saline ‘‘ agua ayeda,” or ‘four water,” which pours 
from a spout fn the side hill, deliciously cold, clear and 
bubbling, very much like Apollinarts' A miore agree. 
able or healthful mineral water does not exist; tut. 
unfortunately, it does not bear transportation. and C:ip 
tain Hale's recent attempt to introduce it In Boston was 
not successful. He has, however, found another « ffer 
vescent fron water quite similar in taste. and equally 
charged with carbonic acid gas, which he is able to 
deliver on this side of the Atlantic without sny deterio. 
ration, and it deserves to become popular. 


Returning from Furnas to Ponta Delgada, we passed 
through Villa Franca, a city of doom, once the capital 
of the island, but several times destroyed or damaged 
by eartbquake. Here, just before daybreak, on the 
morning of October 22 1722, an eartLquake suddenly 
rent the earth; and, lifting an adjoining hill high in 
air, hurled it as an avalanche of rock upon the sleeping 
town, and in a single minute s0 utterly de«troyed {t that 
out of a population of five thoueand, only seventy per- 
sons, most of whom were more or less injured, were left 
to tell the tale. The volcanic power that made these 
islands, and that can tbus tragically unmake, still con- 
tinues to give frequent cause cf excitement to the inhab- 
itants. The Valley ofthe Furnas has been frequently 
visited within historic times by earthquakes and lava 
floods. As late ss 1811 an illustration was given of the 
manner in which the islands were formed, whose splendor 
of effect was only surpassed by the terror that it sroured 
on the part of thousands of interested spectators. Local 
records tell us that, on January 1 of that year, a series of 
terrific explosions occurred out at sea, about two miles 
from Ponta da Ferraris, St. Michael, accompanied by 
fire, smoke, and volleys of stones that sprang upwards 
of three hundred feet into the air. Then followed vio- 
lent underworld convulsions, until finally, on June 18 
the red lips of an active volcano appeared above the 
surface of the boiling waves. This crater gradually 
iocreased to a height of about four hundred feet above 
the water ceasing to flow op July 4. when the islet had 
a circumference of over 4 000 feet. On that day Cap. 
tain Tillard, of the British frigate ‘‘ Sabrina,” landed 
upon it, planted the British flag upon its summit, named 
it after his vessel and collected data for the highly inter- 
esting paper which he published in the ‘' Pailosophical 
Transactions” of 1812. Shortly afterwards this spec- 
tral island began slowly to return to itssubmarine home, 
until, on October 15 of the same year, it dipped beneath 
the waves and has not since rea 

After re-embarking on the “‘ Sarah” at Ponta Delgada, 
we made a quick.return passage to Faya), thence to 
Fiores, and thence,.after a thirty-day voyage rendered 
ever memorable by, the succession of gales that attended 
us, we landed in the sunshine at Boston, having been 
absent from home just three months. 


THE CAPTAIN’S LEAP. 
A TALE OF DOMINICA. 
By T. J. E. 


MAY safely be considered an old woman now, and, 

though British born, am so far Amerfcanized that I 
have given one son—my best beloved and brightest 
lad—to the United States Navy ; while another, actively 
engaged in commercial pursuits, contributes his mite 
in building up that fabric of mercantile greatness and 
stability which, if surely centered on the tried foun- 
dations of probity and rectitude, will in coming years 
be destined to acknowledge no rival in the field. 

But while all my hopes and anticipations are ind{sso- 
lubly fixed at this side of the Atlantic, and though here 
my revered husband's bones are laid, I cannot, at times, 
prevent my mind from wandering back to the years of 
my early childhood ; to my sweet Devonshire home, 
hallowed by so many delicious retrospections, and tothe - 
picturesque churchyard in wh ch lies the dust of at least 
four generations of my ancestors, the latt sad consign- 
ment to the gloomy family vault being the remains cf 
my noble father—the bravest, best, and truest of men. 

I was the youngest of a family of six, and my mother 
died while I was yet in comparative infancy. Of her — 
my recollection is but dim and limited. But this was 
amply compensated for by the larger breadth {in my 
affections occupied by my surviving parent. He was 
all the world to me, and I feel assured that after the 
death of my mother his s ffections were well-nigh concen- 
trated upon me. I was his constant companion in the 
library, and very soon my literary tastes and inclinations 
found their way precisely into his well-cultured groove. 
He had been a soidier, and took special delight in study- 
ing the Commentaries of Cw iar, and I soon made myself 
as, well acquainted with the works of the laureled Em- 
peror, who could write as well as fizht, as the most ardent 
schoo}man could desire. I also read with him P-trarch 
and Tasso and a little of Dante, though I do not thiak 
the gift was ever bestowed upon a woman to understand 
‘* L'Inferno” as it should be understood. 

It was, however, in our country rambles through 
those dear Devonshire lanes that I felt my tastes in ful] 
unison with bis. We botarized and geologized together, 
occasionally taking long rides into the most favurable 
districts to pursue our studies and to bring home baskets 
full of treasured specimens illustrating both pleasing 
sciences. 

While thus occupied, or rather while taking rest after 
the arduous flower or fossil] collecting Jabors of the fore- 
noon, what numerous stories of his college and mi!itary 
careers did my father relate tome! I looked upon him 
as being quite as much a hero as elther Wellington or 
Nelson, albeit my hero’s name, though not infrequently 
honorably mentioned in ‘‘ dispatcbes,” was never traced 
upon history’s occasfonally und{scriminating page. In 
the words of a poet whose writings are not now so much 
studied as they were when I was a girl, 

One Cassar lives, a thousand are forgot.’’ 


_ I well remember the glorious autumn evening when, 

sitting upon the grassy banks of a beautiful Devon 
stream, my father told me the following story of his 
early military life ; and if the perusal of it after the ex- 
piration of so many years gratifies the reader oniy half 
as intensely as its recita] did me, I shall feel amply 
compensated for my pains. Of one thing the reader 
may feel assured—the events to be narrated occurred 
precisely as I shall give them. : 

At the age of eighteen, my father, then a splendid 
fellow standing six feet two inches in height, the very 
beau ideal of a soldier, as his portrait painted at this time 
fully demonstrates, was gazetted to an ensigncy in the 
—— Regiment, and, having completed his studies in 
Chatham, received orders to embark in the troopship 
‘* Orinoco” to joia the left wing of his regiment, then 
quartered in the beautiful island of D »minica, , 

Full of enthusiasm—for those were times when genu- 
ine enthusiasm pervaded every rank of the service—the 
young and ardent ensign took possession of the berth 
assigned to him in the slow-sailing transport ship. These 
were days when traveling was not quite as agreeable as 
it is at present ; the comforts regarded as quite common- 
place in our duy beiog then absolutely ungnown The 
luxurious state cabin of a fiist class steamer, supplied 
with all that can conduce to ease and refinement, the 
rapid transit through varying scenes, the sumptuously 
served repasts, the arrangements for every kind of 
amusement and occupation for both body and mind, 
can bear no comparison to the ill-ventilated, ili con- 
structed, overcrowded, comfortless sailing vessel of two 
generations ago. 

The voyage was, as usual, long and wearisome, and It 
was a joyful episode when its tedium was at length | 
broken by the sunny island of Barbadoes suddenly 
rising up out of the sea, witb its vilias and savannabs, its 
cocoanut and orange trees, its brililant fl »wers and birds 
of various hues, filtting with rapid motion from branch 
to branch. When the veseel cast anchor, my father, 
accompanied by several other gentlemen, paid a visit to 
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the Government House, built in the center of a beautiful 
savannah gently sloping to the sea, and also to the mill- 
tary barracks, which were situated upon a rising ground, 
by courtesy termed ‘‘The Hill.” In both, as may be 
anticipated, he was exceedingly well received and most 
hotpitably entertained, every one being anxious to learn 
the latest intelligence from home. 

Having taken in asupply of water, fruit, and vege- 
tables, together with some of the worst mutton ever 
cooked, the *‘ Orinoco” once more weighed anchor and 
proceeded, according to orders, to Dominica, at which 
island it arrived about the evening of the fourth day. 

The sun was sinking rapidly in the western horizon 
as the ship rounded Scott's Head, a small, rocky island 
having the appearance of having once formed a portion 
of Dominica and by some rude conyulsion of nature 
- had become severed from the main rock by several hun- 
dred feet of sea. This little islet, which is remarkable 
for its magnificent sulphur springs of varied tempera- 
ture, and also for the coral-like character of the lava 
found there, became afterward a favorite resort of my 
father. 

In my father’s eyes, as doubtless it has since been 
similarly regarded in the eyes of other visitors, Domin- 
ica looked a veritable earthly paradise. Chain after 
chain of mountains appeared to rise, the one above the 
other, covered to thelr tops with trees and shrubs of 
many-colored foliage, while at their feet clustered flow- 
ers of gorgeous hues and exquisite parfume, some of the 
flora being at that time completely unknown in Europe. 
There were many beautiful spots to be found amid 
those wild volcanic hills, but none more beautiful than 
the sweetly sequestered graveyard which contained so 
many a brief memorial of a soldier's closing career. 
Dominica and indeed all the West India islands, were 
at that time regarded as simply the grave of Europeans. 
Improved sanitary arrangements and a better system of 
medical treatment have, however, completely altered the 
character of the death-rate of this tropical climate, and, 
happily, there is no longer the reckless cry of the illiterate 
soldier, ‘‘ Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

As may be expected, everything connected with the 
military station was my father’s first consideration upon 
landing at Dominica. He was heartily welcomed by 
the colonel in command, as well as by his brother offi- 
cers, all of whom he found to be excellent fellows. The 
barracks, as in all the West India islands, were erected 
on a hill, the name of which, Mourane Bruce, indicated 
the beautiful outlook which it afforded. The officers’ 
quarters were detached houses, each one surrounded by 

{tssavannah. A little higher up the hillside was a long 
building in which the rank and file of the military were 
quartered ; while upon the very edge of a deep precipice 
overhanging the sea was the hospital, a veritable lazar 
house, which, alas! was always crowded with the sick 
and the dying. A little to the east of the soldiers’ quar- 
ters stood another garrison institution—one, in those 
days, terribly suggestive of the ruin it wrought—the 
canteen. The landscape as viewed from the shore was 
rendered leas wild by the presence of numerous hand- 
some residences scattered over the face of the distant 
hilis, each one surrounded by {ts soft savannah, {ts well- 
kept garden, and its pretty plantation of cork and orange 
trees, 

Amid such scenes, and in the society of those whose 
tastes were most congenial to him, my father spent 
several years. They were wearisome, monotonous years, 

-as he frequently told me, but notwithstanding this his 
time was fairly well occupied between perfecting him- 
self in the glorious profession he had chosen and seeing 
personally to the welfare of the soldiers under his 
command. 

Having obtained his company, my father was ordered 
to do duty witha West Indian regiment then quartered 
in Prince-Rupert’s, a steep, rocky hill forming a kind of 


peninsula, and united to Dominica by a narrow strip of 


land through which a road led around the hill to the 
barracks. That part next Dominica was a steep, rocky 
precipice overhanging the ses, ascent or descent being 
alike impossible. 

In a small but handsome bullding situated in the 
{Immediate vicinity of this precipice, and attended only 
by his black servant, an orderly drafted out of the West 
dndian regiment to which he had become attached, my 
father was quartered. Columbus, whose life my father 
had been the means of saving, was a faithful, honest 
creature, at all times ready to exhibit his gratitude to his 
master for the deep obligation he felt he was under to 
him. That he did so effectually, and at the cost of his 
own life too, it will be the object of this my story to relate, 

The colonel in command of the troops stationed at 
Dominica was a disciplinarian of the old severe school. 
The slightest laxity of disclpliae was most severely 
punished, and drills and parades _occupled the men from 
early dawn to sunset. The result was that a general 
discontent spread through the ranks, the grumbling 
being at times sufficiently loud-voiced to reach the ears 
of the commanding cfficer. No relief came, however ; 
the morning drill at five o’clock, the noon drill, and the 
still more prolonged evening drill still continued. __ 
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As may be imagined, the negro :ogiment exhibited 


the greatest amount of discontent at the somewhat un- 
necessary severity of the Colonel’s discipline. This spirit 
seemed to increase day by day, until at length several 
cases of actual insubordination were reporied. Arrests 
and court-martials were of course the natural result, 
and ultimately a number of the ringleaders were con 
demned to be flogged. 

On the evening of the day upon which several of these 
punishments were inflicted and carried out with no par. 
simonious hand, my father was, as usual, dressing for 
mess. Most strange it seemed to him that his ever 
present Columbus was absent and gave no response to 
the repeated calls of his master. My father’s prepara. 
tions being all but completed, another astonishment 
awaited him : the right boot of each pair, to the number 
of half a dozen, had also strangely disappeared. In 
vain he searched throughout the building, and as he 
searched shouted afresh for Columbus ; neither Colum- 
bus nor the missing boots were forthcoming. At last 
the bugle sounded for mess, and my father was reluct- 
antly obliged to give up all idea of being present. 

There was no resource left but to sit patiently at the 
open window and quietly walt the tardy march of events. 
Half an hour passed ; three-quarters; and at length a 
rapid and at the same time stealthy step was distinctly 
audible crossing the savannah. Almost at the same 
moment a loud and coatinuous report of firearms, fol- 
lowed by horrid yells and the crash as of the bursting in 
of doors and the breaking of windows, came upon my 
father's amazed ear. 

While hesitating for an instant what to do, Columbus, 
in a state of actual consternation, burst into the room. 
Throwing the missing boots upon the floor, he exclaimed, 
with clasped hands, ‘‘ Fly, massa, fly ! they be here fa a 
moment—all-de bad officers be killed. Me hab horse 
ready at door. Oh, massa, fly, fly!’ 

The terrible truth at once burst upon my father. The 
men had mutinied, and had planned and carried out a 
terrible reveage. When the officers were at dinner, and 
incapable of self-defense, they had surrounded the meas. 
room, burst open the doors, and shot them down witb- 
out mercy. It was almost certain that he alone had 
escaped. It was evident, too, that escape was wholly 
due to the expedient of his faithful negro servant Co 
lumbus, who, though not daring to reveal the conspir- 
acy, had concealed his master’s boots, for the purpose of 
preventing him from attending the messtable as usual 
and sharing in the common doom. 

There was no time for reflection; my father hastily 
dragged on his boots and sprang upon his horse, his last 
act being to grasp the hand of the negro who had been 
so true to him. A splendid horseman, the sole survivor 
of the commissioned cfficers of the Prince Rupert de. 
tachment, now a fugitive, used his spurs freely, and, 
claaring fences and every other impediment in his 
course, galloped in the direction of the main road lead 
ing to Dominica. He was too late. The insurgents 
caught sight of him as he cleared the plantation, and at 
once set up a fiendish yell of triumph. With leveled 
muskets they formed across the road, secure of their 
victim, thus cutting off all chance of escape. There was 
no alternative left now but the precipice which overhung 
the eea, fully fifty feet below. Such a leap seemed 
certain death, but it was only a choice of deaths at the 
moment, and it seemed decidedly preferable to perish in 
this manner than to becoolly butchered by the relentless 
blacks. Cowards only fear to venture; and, having 
made his desparate resolve, my father turned his horse’s 
rein, and at full gallop made toward the terrible decliv 
ity. Around him, though without taking the slightest 
effect, whistled the bullets of the disappointed negroes, 
who had never contemplated such an act of audacious 
courage. With one brief prayer to Heaven for assist- 
ance, he spurred his gallant charger to the edge. For a 
moment the frightened creature nejghed piteously and 
threw itself back upon {ts haunches, almost unsaating 
him ; a fresh application of the spur, a tightening of the 
reins anew, and the generous beast with one bound 
sprang into space. 

The descent, as might be expected, was a terrible one. 
My brave father, however, nev:r for a moment lost self- 
possession, and when the noble animal came down with 
an awful thud upon the hard surface beneath, he still 
firmly retained his seat, undismayed and ushurt. But 
the poor brute which had borne him so nobly had broken 
its back, and, by the time its rider had fully disengaged 
himself from the stirrups, gasped out its last breath upon 
the beach. 

A fiendish yell of rage and disappointment rose high 
above him, and reminded my father that hls escape was 
not yet fully assured. His own light canoe fortunately 
lay in a sheltered cove beneath the precipice, within a 
hundred yards of the spot where he descended. To 
reach this and to push ft into the sea was only the work 
of a few minutes, and in another moment he was rowing 
with vigorous stroke over the smooth saa in the direction 
of Dominica. The bullets of his insatlate foes continued 
to fall harmlessly around him, until the distance between 


Uhim and the shore became so great as to place him be. 


yond their range. Pursuit, he was well aware, was now 
absolutely impossible, as the malcontents would have to 
march nearly three miles around the hil) before they 
could possibly reach the spot whence he had put out fn 
his frail canoe. 

Without for a moment using a less vigorous oar, he 
pulled rapidly toward Dominica, and, in acomparatively 
short time, parched with thirst, well nigh physically 
and mentally prostrated, and burning for revenge, struck 
upon the beach. Making his way at once to the Gov 
ernment House, my father lost no time in disclosing the 
terrible tale of the massacre which had taken place at 
Prince Rupert’s. The story was at first deemed almost 
incredible, but of course could not for a moment be 
doubted, and before an hour elapsed orders were issued 
to march the full military strength of D»mtnica against 
the insurgents at an early hour in the morning. 

Day had scarcely dawned when the shril! bugle notes 
startled the little garrison from {ts slumbers, and before 
many moments elapsed the troops were under arms 
and had fallen into line. My father, supplied with a 
fresh horse, rode in company with the ¢ flicer command- 
ing, at the head of the regiment. The rosd taken was 
that which lay beneath the precipice, and as the troops 
approached the spot which to this day is known as 
‘‘The Captain’s Leap,” every eye was ralsed to the 
beetling summit whence the awful descent was made ; 
and there, too, stretched upon the shingle as they 
marched by, a melancholy memento of the daring deed, 
lay the body of the gallant charger which had given fis 
life to save that of its owner. 

As the regiment with quick step filed round the base 
of the cliff, the sum rose in unclcuded splendor, and re- 
vealed what was to that moment unperceived, a dark 
mass Of men standing in line, and apparently hand ia 
hand, upon the edge of the precipice. In another 
moment a frantic yell rent the air, and was !nvolunta. 
rily responded to by a shout of horror from taose march- 
ing beneath. It seemed as if, with one common impulse, 
one fearful bound, the whole mass of miserable creat- 
ures sprang from the rock, only to be dashed to pleces 
on the stone-strewn beach beneath. The sight was 
sufficient to make the blood creep in the veins of the 
least sensitive soldier who witnessed it. Perceiving 
when too late that a terrible retribution awaited them, 
it would appear that the perpetrators of the previous 
evening's butchery had, with one consent, resolved on 
self-destruction, and it is more than likely ‘‘the cap- 
tain’s leap” prompted the speediest and most effectual 
method of carrying out the resolve. I may add here 
that for several years the unburied bones of the unfort- 
unate black garrison of Prince Rupert’s lay bleaching in 
the sun, a ghastly memories! of the terrible tragedy in 
which my father bore so prominent a part. 

The picture which the mess-room presented was some- 
thing awful to contemplate. The bodies of the iIl- 
fated officers still remained as they were struck down 
by the fire of their assassins. Some apparently had left 
the table, and while struggliin# to escape by the door 
had been shot. Others lay back in their chairs with 
their unfinished meal before them, cold and stiffened 
corptes. Blood was everywhere about, smearing the 
walls of the room, forming pools on the floor, mingling 
with the meat and viands upon the table. Altogether 
the tableau was the most ghastly that could possibly 
be contemplated, and haunted my father's imagina- 
tion for many a year afterward. But what affected him 
almost quite as much was a sight which met his gaz3_ 
as he approached the savannah surrounding his own 
quarters. There, hanging from the branch of a tree, 
evidently the victim of his murderers’ vengeanca for 
having saved his master’s |!fe, was the body of the falth- 
ful Columbus. It need not be said that it was {mmedlate- 
ly cut down and was honored with a military {nterment. 

A dangerous fever was the result of my father’s over- 
exertion both of mind and body. He was, some months 
afterward, sent home invalided, and for twelve months 
was unattached. At the expiration of that period he 
was ordered to India, where he took part in several of 
the fierce and bloody engagements {n the war then 
raging. Being severely wounded during a slege where 
he had two horses shot under him, as colonel of his reg!- 
ment, he was once more compelled to return home In- 
valided. This time he was destined to forsake the fleld 
of Mars for the softer fascinations of Venus. Having 
met my mother, he proffered his hand and heart, and 
being accepted, he resolved to sell out of the army and 
settle down into the quiet, routine life of a country gen- 
tleman. 

In his pretty Devonshire home, tended by my moth 
er's gentle care, with his children’s voicea like music in 
his ears, surrounded by friends who esteemed him for 
his numerous excellent qualities of head and heart, the 
old soldier lived and died. In my estimation, as I have 


already sald, my father was a hero of no ordinary 


stamp—though a loving daughter's opinion is possibly 
too likely to be partial. if the readers of this brief 


sketch are induced to indorse my estimate, strained 
though it may be, I shal! feel that I have not written in 
vain. 
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FROM THE SHORE OF ETERNITY. 


LONE! to land alone upon that shore ! 
With no one sight that we have seen before, 
Things of a different hue, 

And the sounds all new, 
And fragrances so sweet the soul may faint, 
Alone! Oh, that first hour of being a saint! 


Alone! to land alone upon that shore ! 

On wh'ch no wavelets lisp, no billows roar, 
Perhaps no shape of ground, 
Perhaps no sight or sound, 

No forms of earth our fancies to arrange, 

But to begin alone that mighty change! 


Alone! to land alone upon that shore! 
Knowing so well we can return no more ; 
No voice or face of friend, 
None with us to attend 
Our disembarking on that awful strand, 
But to arrive alone in such a land ! 


Alone ! to land alone upon that shore ! 
To begin alone to live forevermore, 
To have no one to teach 
The manners or the speech 
Of that new life, or put us at our ease ; 
© that we might die in pairs or companies ! 


Alone ! the God we know is on that shore, 

The God of whose attractions we know more 
Than of those who may appear 
Nearest and dearest here ;: 

Oh, is He not the lifelong Friend we know 

More privately than any friend below ? 


Alone! the God we trust is on that shore, 
The Faithful One whom we have trusted more 
In trials and in woes 
Than we have trusted those 
On whom we leaned most in our earthly strife. 
Oh, we shall trust Him more in that new life ! 


Alone ! the God we love is on that shore— 
Love not enough, yet whom we love far more, 
And whom we loved all through 
And with a love more true, 
Than other loves—yet now shall love Him more— 
True love of Him begins upon that shore ! 


So not alone we land upon that shore; 
’Twiil be as though we had been there before : 
Weshall meet more we know 
The we can meet below, 
And find our rest like some returning dove, 
And be at home at once with our eternal love! 
—[F. W. Faber. 


TO THE PARENTS OF THE GIRL WHO 
IS GOING TO COLLEGE. 


By LovisE MaxninGa HopGkKIns! 


‘‘Y CAN direct the education of the five hundred 
_ girls. It is their thousand fathers and mothers 
who baffis me.” 

The implied remonstrance of this college President is 
too often echoed by his fellows. In one of the com- 
mencement addresses of the past summer I read, ‘‘ It {s 
tarely that a parent can offer sound advice with regard 
to the education of his children.” Doubtless those 
parents who read the same paragraph responded, 
‘* Nonsense! It is not true.” Doubtless the teachers 
under whose eyes it fell answered, ‘‘ Good sense! It {fs 
true.” What is the reason for this utter divergence of 
opinion between the two parties most interested and 
most influential in training youth? The very same 
that exists when a pbysician finds it a doubtful 
experiment to prescribe for serious illness in his 
own family. Paternity, heredity, sympathy, combine 
to militate against the chances that his ‘‘ nearest and 
dearest” will obtain the results of his best medical 
skill. Parental love, heredity of temperament, sympa- 
thy in choice, are equally forceful to make him who Is 
perhaps the best ethical adviser the worst intellectual 
counselor: 

For example, ‘‘ How thankful I am,” says this pros- 
pective collegian, as she turns the leaves of the college 
calendar, which just now bas the interest to herof a new 
romance. ‘‘ that I] can drop mathematics after the first 
year You the paterfamilias, remember a humiliating 
day when you were ‘‘ plucked ” in this particular branch 
of your education ; or you, the materfamil{as, recall that 
you could make but siender acquaintance with sines 
and cosines, and in consequence early abandoned their 
society. With no other intent than to speak words of 
good cheer, you echo the sentiment you should rebuke, 
and practically prepare for the serious neglect of that 
which, in this particular case, demands the most aseid- 
uous study. 

And, alas! it does not end here. Nothing is truer 
than that your “mathematica! iniquities are now being 
visited on the unmathematical head of your daughter, 
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again—since the days of miracles are past—to reappear, 
until the multiplication table bids fair to outwit the 
children’s children of your descent. Were the loss 
merely that of a knowledge of mathematics it would 
matter little. It means a defective judgment, an {I)- 
balanced will, an indefinite purpose in the crises of 
practical life, all for the failure to train those powers 
whose development could not be better secured than in 
the study of mathematics. 

Perhaps you are turning the leaves of the college 
calendar to discover that after the Freshman year much 
of the future work may be optional. To no one is a 
life of happy options so attractive as to a young man or 
woman of eighteen. Tonocne is it so perilous. Re- 
membering how many resources would be open to you 
to-day had you possess‘d from your youth a knowl- 
edge of various subjects offered in this curriculum, and 
aided and abetted by your enthusiastic, ambitious, but 
still immature daughter, you arrange with her a course 
of study whose correlation of parts is to the mind of 
the average educator about as remoteas the addition of 
apples, wagons, nuts, and nails used to be to the stu- 
dents of a certain mental arithmetic that for some of us 
was the bewilderment of our childhood. That study 
which perhaps would be the very holding thread of a 
good course you omit, to substitute a year or two in 
some branch whose value depends on professional work 
in this line long after the first degree is taken. 

Or you are struck by a directly opposing idea. You 
intend that, after graduation, your daughter shal! have 
a few years abroad. What a colgn of vantage she wil! 
occupy who can speak twoor three modern languages ! 
Provided—which impl'es a Moltke genius for language 
—with concentrated ¢«ffact she can master two to this 
extent. How impoverished is the mind which in four 
years has produced the bare result of knowing nothing 
in two languages! For this her breadth of view, her 
measure of intellectual] stature, have been arrested in 
their best growing days that she might perfect with 
tedious difficulty what she may obtain with swift ease 
in its native home if she brings to {ts acquisition a mind 
temperately and symmetricaliy trained to master any 
subject. 

Your daughter is an only child, a single ewe lamb 
unwonted to be counted in a fisck, and you fear for 
her the effect of gregarious life. You are disposed on 
this account to sugges: for her special grace and favor. 
Rather thank Heaven that this early warping of her 
young life, for which she is not at fault, may now 
receive a straightening touch by four years of life dur- 
ing which her happiness wil! largely depend on her suc- 
cess in the art of living with other people. 

Or your daughter is not an only daughter. She can 
{ll be taken from a household which has made her its 
most unselfish member by its unsparing demands on 
her time and temper. You rejoice that she fs to be so 
near her home that she can still keep the threads of 
family interests well in hand; and you propose to ask 
her opinion with regari to the most trifilng and tempo- 
rary matters, and to call her back in such joyful and 
sorrowful emergencies as the year may bring forth. 
Said one such overtaxed girl: ‘‘I think I must drop 
my regular course, and ask for my degree on the 
strength of my ‘extras’” 

Possibly your distance from college is so great that it 
scarcely seems worth the pains at Christmas and Easter 
to take so long a journey for so short a holiday. Bya 
slight strain of the imagination, and for a reason that 
would have no support in your judgment {n the middle 
of the session, your desire for her presence becomes an 
imperative need, which costs her perhaps college rank, 
and, worse, physical health. About the third year her 
strength flags, and you have serlous doubts whether a 
girl’s strength and a collegiate course form an equation, 
when the real subject to consider is, if a woman {s equal 
to the double task of carrying in undergraduate years 
the burden of a social and a student life. Other hin- 
drances to the success of this new venture crowd to my 
mind. I touch those which most frequently touch 
experience. Good fathers and mothers of the girls who 
are coming to college, believe that this is to you, no leas 
than to your children, a day of opportunity. After 
you have, for good reasons, selected the college whera 
your child shall be educated, believe that for you it Is 
**a time to keep silence,” and a time to have faith in 
methods with which, in your professional or business 
lives, it is impossible, unless you are yourself a teacher, 
for you to have made yourselves familiar. By such 
quiet confidence we can work to one end ; namely, to 
make your daughter “ a corner-stone polished after the 
similitude of a palace.” 


He that hath no bridle on his tongue hath no grace in 
his heart.—/[ St. Jerome. 


Give because you love to give—as the flower pours 
forth its perfume.—[Spurgeon. 


Faith evermore overlooks the difficulties of the way, 
and bends her eyes only to the end.—([ Bishop Hall. 


THE NEW BEGINNING. 


HE school year has opaned. From every direction 

the thoughts of parents and children are turned 
toward the place where the greatest number of the wak- 
ing hours of the children will be passed for at least nine 


months of the year. The importance of surroundings 
no intelligent parent underestimates. He realizes to the 
full the necessity of the proper sanitary environment if 
the child is to be kept in a condition to bring its full 


working and receptive capacities into the school-room. | 


And here the mental contact is of supreme importance. 
What is the quality and the attitude of the mind to 
whose guidance the mental development of the child {s, 
in many cases, left entirely? Is it a mind trained in 
anything but book knowledge? Does it recognizs in 
every child an individual life, in the development of 
which it has a tremendous burden of responsibility ? 

Does the parent have a definite object in sending the 
child to school? Does he mean that the knowledge 
acquired there sha!l be but the tools necessary to the 
business of living ? Is the child made to understand 
that school is not the end for which it exists ? that it is 
only the means employed to bring it up tothe possibility 
of becoming a useful member of society, and that its 
use of the privileges given there determines the position 
and influence of ite life? Children are not taught the 
relation, the connection, between youth and maturity— 
that one is the blossom of the other, or the dry twig 
showing the evidence of life, but for want of proper 
care and culture putting out buds when time for the 
gathering of fruit is at hand. 

Parents and teachers are very apt to think of achild as 


a child only, not as an individual having to live its own 


life and render an account of {te life to God and posterity. 
The child is frequently a possession viewed only in its 
relation to the parent’s life. In but few homes is the 
child accepted as the gift of God, a talent for which the 
Owner will demand an account. Has it been hidden by 
selfish love, sacrificed to family pride, obliterated by 
parental authority ? Or has it fulfilled its mission, 
circulating as a coin bearing the kingly stamp, and 
counted always at ite full value? 

The world moves, opinion progresses, knowledge 
grows. The standards of fifty years ago will not do for 
to-day. The wise parent does not have cast-iron opinions, 
as unalterable aa the laws of the Medes and Persians, 
but keeps up to the times, giving to his child the educa- 
tion, the advantages, of the child’s generation, not of 
his grandfather’s. Keep abreast of the times, and work 
with them intelligently to make each child th: rich 
product of its own age. 

To do this effectively the co-operation of the child is 
necessary, and this will come when a child is made to 
understand that home and school, parents and teachers, 
are al] willing and helpful agents in giving opportu. 
nities for future success, not tyrants and jatlers, pris- 
ons and shelters, to which they must submit until the 
age is attained when liberty is grasped or reached. 
Teach early that that which is sown is reaped. 


FOREIGNERS. 


By Mary FERGUSON. 


E pack our corporeal attire in our trunks and 
boxes, and we pack our mental attire—our 
prejudices, habits, and theorles—safely in our mental 
coffers, and hie us away ‘‘ strange countries for to see.” 
Arrived in our strange country, we clothe ourselves out- 
wardly and inwardly in our transported habiliments, 
preparing thus fora ‘‘ wise and discriminative ” sight- 
seeing. 

When ‘‘ Samantha Allen” was going to interview the 
President—for his benefit, was itnot ?—she, ‘‘ as became 
a woman of cast-iron principles, fixed up mostly on the 
inside” of her head. So we, when about to enter new 
territories, look well to the priming of our preconceived 
prepossessions and habits, and to our little ‘‘ one inch 
rules,’ feeling conscious of our definite superiority and 
in our ability to measure and to judge of all that may 
exist in foreign realms, | 

How greatly we marvel at the differing manners, 
customs, and language! For have we not all the posi- 
tive, if unspoken, conviction that our language is really’ 
the mother-tongue of all the world, if only the people 
were sufficiently intelligent to know it? We guess at 
many things, understand possibly a few, and wholly 
miss. undoubtedly, the meaning of far more. 

‘* How strange,” we constantly ejaculate, ‘‘ how very, 
queerly strange these foreignersare!” Forgetting quite 
that it is we ourselves who are the foreigners, carrying 
with us our own peculiar habits and customs into a 


country in which the ways at which we marvel are, 
through the laws of use, tradition, and custom, simply | 


right and natural. 

This fact we may, with comparative ease perhaps, 
be brougat to see and understand, if it be clearly set 
before us. But how difficult it would be to make us 
really realize that when we criticise as strange, intom- 
prehensible, and deplorable the method and substance of 
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another’s thought, his plan of study, of action, and of 
life, that once again it is we ourselves who are the 
forelgners, who, armed capa pie with our own pre- 
conceived ideas, and blinded by our own prejudices, are 
venturing into and misapprehending a foreign country ! 
Again are we wandering into another realm than that 
in which we live, and trying to measure forelgn com- 
modities by domestic standards alone. 

Nature speaks every where In the same language. It 
is the listening heart alone which interprets that lan- 
guage differently, each according to that which he him- 
self can bring to the interpretation ; each seeing only 
that which he hath the power to see, and hearing only 
that which he hath the power to hear. In the sighing 
of the wind one person may hear only the prophecy of 
a coming storm, while another hears therein deep and 
thrilling notes of the ‘‘ music of the spheres,” the lan- 
guage of the world of science, philosophy, history, of 
spirit, transmitted through the world of matter. 

Even so is it in humanity. The great eternal principles 
of human life and love, joy and scrrow, pain and hope 
and fear, are ever everywhere the same. The differing 
customs and practices, experiences, natures, and condi- 
tions, which bind them round about, are from the outer 
current alone, yet these are the differences which render 
us strangers to each other. 

Sometime, possibly, it may be that the great truth that 


3 we are all but parts of a great, eternal whole may be 


realized. But now, as in the classic days, all who dwell 
outside the limits of our domains and views are bar- 
barians ; and it is still the rule to ridicule what we can- 
not understand, and to condemn whatever differs from 
our own practice. 

‘‘ There are, it may be, so many kinds of voices in 
the world, and none of them is without significance. 
Therefore, if I know not the meaning of the voice, 
I shall be unto him that speaketh a barbarian, and he 
that speaketh shall be a barbarian unto me.” 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


T T is not often that we get from the funny columns of 
@ paper subjects for thought, yet under the fun of 
the paragraphist there is very frequently the philosophy 
of the wite man. 
Recently Robert Burdette raid : 


‘¢¢ Bless the old-fashioned girl,’ says Bishop Cosgrove, 
‘Heaven bless her and raise up others like her.’ So say 
I, and so say we all of us, Bishop. But whose fanit is 
it that there are not more of her? Not Heaven’s, by a long 
chalk. Heaven isn’t in the governess and nursery business 
to-day any more than it was when grandma nursed her own 
children, this very ‘ old-fashioned girl’ amongthem. The 
‘ old-fashioned girl,’ from all we hear of her, was a para- 
gon of goodness and common sense when she was a girl, 
but—‘ eh, sirs, the falling off o’ the goodly |!’ What kindofa 
mother did she make, that good people mourn so sorely over 
the new-fashioned girl? ‘ Heaven raise up others like her.’ 
Why doesn’t she raise up some like herself, Bishop? The 
‘ old-fashioned girl’ can’t turn her babies over, body, mind, 
and soul, to an untaught savage that landed in Castle (rar- 


den with one change of linen and a feather bed only six 


weeks ago, and expect Heaven to ‘raiseup ’ such children as 
her mother did. Heaven doesn’t take a silent partnership 
in that kind of a firm. Unprofitable servants that we are, 
we want Heaven to do everything. The trouble with the 
‘old-fashioned girl’ seemed to be that she lacked staying 
qualities. She started off well enough, but got skittish 
about the distance pole, and, instead of perpetuating her 
own kind, she raised ‘ new-fashioned girls.’ Put that in 
your pipe and ‘smoke it, grandma. You and the evolu- 
tionists will have to solve this question between you. It’s 
too deep for tha Jester.’’ : 

Is it not a good deal to expect from Heaven that per- 
fect girls should come out of nurseries entirely under 
the control of ignorant nursemaids, whose interest in 
their charges is in proportioa to the amount of wages 
received ? Heaven, with proper assistance, has raised 
up some noble specimens of the ‘‘ new-fashioned girl.” 
Few would question that Miss Alice Freeman is a noble 
specimen of the ‘‘new-fashioned girl.” Certainly it fs 
a new fashion for a girl to be the successful President of 
a successful college. Miss Winifred Edgerton is an- 
other specimen of ‘‘ new-fashioned girl” the world wel. 
comes. It is a new fashion for a girl to walk off with 
One of these 
‘‘'new-fashioned girls” is about to assume the responsi 
bilities of mistress of a husband's home, while Trinity 
chimes have just pealed merrily at the wedding of the 
other, thus silencing the doubts and fears of the anxious 


- ones who trembled for the future homes if girls were to 


be educated like their brothers. Hundreds of happy 
homes in our land prove the value of a trained mind for 
its mistress; the value of one kind of ‘‘ new- fashioned 
girl.” 

It is quite safe to say that neither of these young women 
were handed over to an ‘‘untaught savage that landed 


at Castle Garden with one change of linen” six weeks 
before her advent into the nursery. 


It is also quite safe 
to say that neither of these young women gave two- 
thirds of their energy to having ‘‘ fun” (sald ‘‘ fun” 
consisting of flirting and dancing with yc uag men whom 


their parents knew of by hearsay), and three-fifths of 
the remaining third to the important matters of the toilet, 
the small balance of energy remaining to tchool and 
home duties. 

In these days there are two kinds of “‘ new-fashioned 
girls.” One, a noble woman with every faculty awake 
and trained, with a keen sense of her responsibility to 
her generation. The other, a simpering, wired, banged, 
deformed specimen of the result of ignorance and false 
education—the admiration of feeble-minded and shal- 
low-souled men, and an object of pity to all who rev- 
erence God and his creatures. Which will your daugh- 
ter be ? 7 


CANNED FRUIT. 


T is ove thing to can fruit that retains its flavor and 
richness, and quite another thing to merely Keep fruit 
which is a mass of pulp floating in sweetened water, 
attractive nelther to eye nor palate. A contributor to 
‘* Casaell’s Family Magazine” says : 

The preservation of sweetened fruits may be simply per- 
formed. First make such a quantity of sirup with loaf 
sugar and water as may be required, to any strength of 
sweetness you may fancy (twenty-two degrees by the sirup 
gauge is the best), and allow it to get cold. Of course you 
will skim it while boiling. Now fill the bottles closely with 
frnit—taking care not to bruise any—then nearly fill up 
with the cold sirup, and now cork down tightly, tie, and put 
on the fire inthe pan, etc. (The ‘‘ time table’’ for bolling is 
given below.) After the boiling, allow all to get cold in the 
pan, etc.; take out the bottles, wipe themdry, dip the corks 
in melted wax or rosin, and then they are ready to be 
stored in a cool place, with the corks downward. 


“TIME TABLE,’? 


Fruit, Time of actual boiling. 
Cranberries (English-grown)............ 8 minutes. 

Apricots (whole, Green)................. = 

Pineapples (cut into fingers)............. 25 a 
Apples (peeled and quartered)........... 25 " 
Pears (do. ) 
Do. (do ) Pink 


A recipe for sweet pickles that is excellent is as fol- 
lows: Seven pounds of fruit, three pounds of sugar, 
one pint of vinegar, one quarter pound of cinnamon, 
same of cloves. Melt the sugar with the vinegar and 
boil ten minutes. Put splices in thin bags, 


REMEMBER THE KITCHEN. 
By Patsgy PRESTON, 


HEN we go regularly about our charities and 

to our church services, is it not possible for us 
to have more than our share of these privileges ? Let 
our critical, charitable eye be turned toward our serv- 
ants; we too often look beyond them. 

This {dea was suggested to me in 4 visit I made this 
morning. The lady whom I called upon came into the 
parlor, saying, ‘‘ I will see you if you will take me as I 
am, I have been in the kitchen.” Tomy sympathiz- 
ing inquiry as to whether she had lost her cook, she re- 
plied, ‘‘Oh, no, but my girl has gone tocburch. There 
have been. two Jesuit Fathers preaching to them all 
the week. Anuniecommuned to-day, and as she was too 
late for five o’clock mass her fast was prolonged to the 
next service. This, with belng down long before break- 
fast, sweeping and wiping up, must have tired her out. 
As she had shown such eagerness about her duty, I 
thought I would finish her work myself.” Fellow- 
housekeeper, have you or[ donethat much? The look- 
ing after one servant’s plety by shifting her work on 
another servant could not be my friend’s way, as she 
kept only one, but she helped her fn the requirements of 
her priest and conscience, at a heavy expense of com- 
fort to herself. 

In nearly all households the Sunday breakfast is ever 
so much later than on other days. It seems an under- 
stood thing for this to be the case. I havea rich friend 
whose plan is such a good one on the other tack. She 
allows home people and strangers to take thelr morning 
meal whenever they choose, on all days but Sunday, 
but on that day it is at an early hour, and got through 
with, ‘‘ Bacause Sunday belongs to my servants, and I 
want them to hive as much of the day as possible.” 

Afier a late beginning the family get to church, but 
toe man or maid who makes way with this meal, and 
prepares for the next, has no chance of going, but is 
more than usually burried to finish the work. Then the 
hour for dinner, or the luncheon wh'cah serves as dinner, 
on Sunday, comes round, and this meal {fs made better 
and more elaborate than common. It is almost instinct 
for a housekeeper, in her Saturday marketing, to 
say, well, I will get a turkey forto morrow.” If 


it is cooked on Saturday, and heated for Sunday, that 


will do very well, but if it is all done on Sunday morn- 
ing there can be no church for the cook. 

It is a great temptation to make things very nice on 
Sunday, because then the gentlemen are at lelaure; but 
would {it not be possibleto accomplish this end at a little 
less expense of work to the servants? It would nacess!- 
tate much planning on [ know, because you 
must have in view, not only the cook’s work, but what 
eatables can be served together, so that the walter shall 
not be obliged to spend a!l the afternoon washing dishes. 

This meal is found so agreeable that the family sit 
chatting, never dreaming how the time files, till some- 
body suddenly exclaims, ‘‘ Why ! {tis time for Sunday- 
school!’ Again the servants are minus. Now only 
the evening service is left. They can go to that, to be 
sure, but are too tired and sleepy to be much benefited. 
In the debit and credit of God's book for that day how 
do you stand? You may have spent your own time 
well, but that of your servants, which also {is yours, 
how of that ? 

I do not mean, of course, that the servants should be 
out three times—that would be unreasonable to expect ; 
but have an eye to their befng in the way of as much 
good-getting as possible. If 

‘The Sabbath ts one day in seven 
In which to learn the way to heaven,” 
it is their chance as well as ours. 

After they have been to church, treat their services 
with respect. Show them, by your manner, that you 
have regard for their denomination. A3 they move 
round the table they fear all our jokes; be careful not to 
speak with disrespect of their religious doings. The 
meetings among the colored furnish the point for many 
stories. Your colored walter hears these told by you 
and your guests. Of course, when you laugh at their 
methods, the hope of good coming to him from them in 
future {s lessened a thousand times by this most power- 
ful weapon, ridicule, and the ridicule, too, of superiors. 
The average man or woman whois {n service knows very 
little of the m{nuter tenets of his balfef, so that reverence 
for the part of his creed and ritual that can be compre- 
hended ought to be bolstered un in every possible way. 

Then another suggestion. Try to awaken an interest 
in something beyond their every day drudgery. Look 
about for a pleasant book for the cook’s amusement 
after her work isdone. Ifshe says a good word for It, 
the others might read it, too. After having found that 
one agreeable, more would follow sult. This would give 
you plenty of trouble, but to them plenty of gain. 

Our servants are not automaton:, but creatures with 
hopes unfulfilied, longings ungranted, and heartaches 
uvsoothed, just like us. 

Your dignity or authority would not be lessened an 
lota by these things They are only the kindnesses of 
one human being to another. 


FOR ODD MINUTES. 


HE long winter evenings are approaching fast, 

when the busy and industrious women fee! that 
life is incomplete unless a plece of fancy-work is at 
hani for the stray minutes not filled by definite work. 
A correspondent of the Brooklyn ‘ Eagle” gives the 
following directions for the making of a new lace: 

‘* First row—Make a chain of twenty stitches shell of 
four, with chain of one in center, into fourth stitch, chain 
six ; loop of two long stitches separated by chain of two, 
into ninth stitch; chain six, shell of four, above, into 
fourteenth sti'ch; chain five, and join by half stitch into 
twentieth stitch: chain one. Tarn. 

‘Second row—Group of thirteen long stitches into loop 


formed by chain of five; shell of four into former shell; 


chain four; group nine long into loops of two; chain four ; 
chain three. Turn. 

‘* Third row—Shell of four ; chain two; seven long stitches 
each separated by one chain into group of nine commenc- 
ing with second stitch; chain two; shell of four; thirteen 
long into first thirteen. Turn. 

‘* Fourth row—Thirteen long stitches into second thir 
teen , shell of four; eighteen long in groups of three in 
spaces formed by seven long in third row; shell of four; 
chain three. Turn. 

‘* Fifth row—Shell of four; chain six; loop of two as in 
first row, joined into center of the eighteen in the former 
row ; chain six ; sbell of four; twelve long each separated 
by one chain into third groups of thirteen. Turn. 

‘* Sixth row—Seven shells of four, with one chain tn cen- 
ter of each. Continue as in second row; chain three. 
Tara. 

‘* Seventh row—Shell of four; chain two; group of seven 
a3 in third row; chain two; groap of four: six shells of 
six, with chain of one in center of cach. Tarn. 

‘Eighth row—Six shells of eight, with chatn of onein 
center ; shell of four; continue as in fourth row; chain 
three. Turn. | 

‘*Ninth row—Shell of four; chain six; loop of two; 
chain six; shell of four; six groups of eizht as before. 
Tarn. 

‘*Tenth row'—Six shells of ten each . shell of four: con- 
tinue as in second row. 

‘*Tn repeating, join as far as the third shell of the last row. 
This forms a lace about three inches wide, the design, when 
finished, presenting open fans of two siza3. Buirbour’s 
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linen thread No. 70 is a very good size, the unbleached 
being most effective if the lace is to be used on silk dresses.’’ 


Our Youna Forks’ 


THE GULF STREAM. 


By Epucnp B. UNDERWOOD. 


4 ens of us know anything about the Gulf 
Stream beyond the fact that it is of a higher 
temperature than the main body of the ocean, and that 
its current ie favorable to ships going to the north and 
east, and adverse to those coming in the opposite direc 
tion ? 

That it is a majestic river of warm water flowing for 
thousands of miles through the ocean, and having a 
marked effect on the climate, and therefore on the cus 
toms, products, etc., of England and Western Europes 
generally, few realiz3. 

The Gulf Stream may be said to have {ts source in 
the Gulf of Mex!co, whence it passes round the Florida 
Keys, up through the narrow channel between Florida 
and the Bahama Banks, and then along the United 
States, following in a general way the trend of the coast 
and about one hundred miles from it. This causes it 
to flow in a northeast direction when near latitude 30 
degrees, but as the parallel of 40 degrees is approached 
it tends more to the eastward, gradually leaving the 
coast, and just south of the Grand Banks of Newfound- 
land its course {salittle north of east’ Atthe meridian 
of 40 degrees some authorities hold that the Gulf Stream 
ceases to be an independent current, and that the drift 
after this longitude is passed is due to the prevafling 
westerly and southwesterly winds. Others are positive 
that the current, in diminished force, {s still there, and 
that its flow is only augmented by the prevail'ng winds. 
However this may be, it is certatn that some of the 
heat that can be so easily spared from the tropics is 
transferred to England, Norway, and even up into the 
Arctic Circle, giving a marked example of the economy 
of nature Abundant demonstration of this current Is 
found in the tropical productions that are drifted to the 
shores of Western Europe, and even further to the north- 
ward. Findlay, in his North Atlantic Memoir,” 
mentions a place in the Faroe Islands, the owner of 
which derived a revenue of about five dollars per month 
from the drift-wood collected on his land, which he sold 
for fuel. The wood seemed to be fir, and probably 
came from America It may be remarked here that five 
dollars is a much greater eum toa Faroe Islander than 
to a citizen of the United States. 

The benefictal effect of this warm currentto Western 
Europe cannot be too strongly emphasiz3d. It must be 
remembered, however, that this effect is due more to 
the prevaillng winds than to the near approach of 
the currents themselves. The westerly and south. 
westerly winds blowing over the Gulf Stream are 
tempered, and thus the warmth and moisture of its 
current are carried far inland. If the city of London 
received no more heat than tnat derlved from its post- 
tion as regards latitude, its mean winter temperature 
would be 17 degrees, whereas the winds, laden with 
warmth, bring it up to 37 degrees, so it is easy to see 
that nature favors the great city to the extent of 20 de- 
grees every winter. To properly appreciate the magni- 
tude of this benefit to the British Islands, their temper- 
ature may be compared to thatof Newfoundland, which 
is several degrees further south on our side of the Atlan 
tic. In May, while John Bal! is enjoying the green 
grass and early flowers, his near relative, the Blue Nose, 
is wondering when the snow will disappear from his 
garden and when his harbore will be released from ice. 
Toe benefit to N orway is even greater than to England, 
its bays rarely freez'ng over even in the hardest winters. 
Tae effect on the polar regions is to render them open 
to navigation each year, and to make existence p ssible 
to the nomadic tribes of E:quimaux found there. If it 
were not for this stream the North Frigid Zone would 
be, like the South, a solid mass of Ifce. 

According to the ‘‘ American Cyclopz ila,” the first 
mention made of the Gulf Siream is that in the j>urnal 
of the pilot who accompanied Ponce de L30n on the 
voyage in which he discovered Florida {a the year 1513 ; 
which shows that its existence was noticed at a very 
early day, which, indeed, could hardly help from being 
the case. 

Many causes have at various times been assigned as 
the motive for this vast stream ; among these were the 
supposed higher level of the Gulf of Mexico, the quan- 
titles of water poured into this Galf by the Mississippi 
and other large rivers, the effects of temperature, the 
effects of the trade winds, the diifsrence of barometric 
pressure, the differences of density due to evaporation, 
and the rotation of the earth. Without going into the 
details of this question, on which scientific men are by 
no means united, it is sufficlent to say that the Gulf 
Stream comes from one of the last five causes set forth 
above, or perhaps from a combination of two or more 
of them. 


The length of the Gulf Stream from its starting-point 
south of Florida to Great Britain is about five thousand 
miles ; {ts breadth being at its start about ninety-five 
miles ; when off Cape Fiorida, its narrowest section, 
forty-four miles, after which point is passed it gradually 
spreads out until off New York it is probably three 
hundred miles wide, and cff the British Isles it must be 
more than one thousand miles in width. 

The mean daily velocity of the current of the Gulf 
Stream throughout the year is, according to Findlay, 
about sixty-six miles off Cape Florida, about fifty-six 


miles between the latter and Cape Hatteras, about forty- | 


six miles off Nantucket, about thirty-six miles south of 
Nova Scotia, about twenty-seven miles south of the 
Grand Banks, and to the eastward of the latter about 
ten miles. Findlay estimates the time for the progress 
of the water from Fiorida to Europe at seven months, 
while Dr. Petermann puts it at two months. Of course 
the strength of the current is affected by the prevailing 
winds, and also by the season of the year, being great- 
est in summer | 

To give briefly a proper idea of the temperature of 
this wonderful river of the sea, I cannot do better than 
repeat the conclusions drawn by Dr. Petermann on the 
subject: 1. The Gulf Stream flows slong the coast of 
the United States with a temperature of 77 degrees and 
upward as far as the latitude of Chesapeake Bay, a 
temperature in winter higher than that of the air in 
Africa for the same latitude, and higher than that of 
the water at the equator at any time. 2. The stream 
draws to the east in the latitude of Chesapeake Bay, 
and from there to longitude 40 degrees it has a mean 
annual temperature of about 70 degrees. From that 
meridian it flows toward the northeast, supplying West- 
ern Europe and the Arctic Ocean with a permanent 
current of comparatively warm water, which has a 
temperature of about 38 degrees in a latitude which, 
but for this wise provision of nature, would be a dreary 
waste of ice. 

While navigators are always willing to avail them 
selves of the favoring influences of the Gulf Stream, 
nevertheless it is by no means held in good repute among 
sailors. In summer fogs are very frequent in that por- 
tion of it north of latitude 44 degrees, and off the 
Grand Banks icebergs are often brought down by the 
polar current which meets it there. Storms are more 
frequent in its vicinity than in any other part of the 
ocesn, and the worst kind of seas are encountered along 
its course. While the Gulf Stream is a great boon to 
the human race, it can hardly be called soto that small 
portion of it which ‘‘ goea down to the sea in ships.” 


THE ANT-LION 


By Tayror Ropman. 


HIS curlous insect is about half aninch long. It 

has two jaws that give ita very fiarce look, for 
they curve inward like pincers. To look at it one 
would think it the most helpless of animals, and would 
wonder how it could ever get enough toeat. It can 
only walk very slowly, and that backwards. It looks 
so fierce that no small insect will go near it unless 
it is well hidden in the sand. It eats only the juices of 
Other insects. You know that insects do not, like 
larger animals, have blood in their bodies, but some- 
thing we call jufce. Thatis the food of the ant-lion ; 
but how is it going to get it, when {t can only walk 
backward, and that so slowly ? And it never touckes an 
insect unless it has killed it itself. 

It goes to a sandy place and digs a pit like a 
cone, smaller at the bottom than at the top. It digs 
with one of its fore-legs, using it as a shovel. It 
puts the sand on its head, and gives it a jark strong 
enough to send the sand two or three inches from 
the pit. If one leg gets tired, it uses the one on 
the other side. Sometimes small stones get in its 
way. Taoen the ant-llon pushes and works with its 
tail until it lifte the stone on its back, which is made of 
many rings. It can move these rings up and down, 
and so keep the stone from falling off while it climbs, 
still walking backward, up the side of the pit ; then it 
jorks it away. When the pit is done, this cunning 
insect gets down at the bottom, covers itself all up with 
sand except the points of its pincers, and waits for its 
prey. It is not long before an ant or some other small 
insect comes that way. Often they fall in. Quick the 
ant lion has it between its j1ws, and has sucked out the 
jaics. Sometimes an ant gets half way down the pit, 
sees there is danger, and starts to climb up again. The 
ant-lion, which has six eyes, and has been watching, 
does nottry tocatch it; it could not do that, but it shov- 
els up some sand, and throws it on the little ant, until 
it falls dead. After it has sucked the juice it takes the 
dead body, walks backward again up the side of the 
pit, and j ark; it so far away that no other insect coming 
by will see it, and, fearing danger, zoaway. If it has 
to wait too long for ita food, if but few insects come 
near its den, it decides that {ts den is not fn a good 
place, so it goes away and digs another. 

When the ant-lion has lived two yeara it makes for 
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itself a sort of covering, and buries itself in the sand for 
about two months ; during that time it loses its eyes, 
paws, and horns. Soon others grow, with a new skin, 
and four wings. When the new limbs are strong enough 
it tears off the covering with its two teeth, and now it 
is no longer a clumsy, fierce ant-lion, but a beautiful 
fly, an inch and a quarter long. By and by it goes toa 
sandy place and lays an egg, which becomes an ant- 
lion, and in its turn a fly. 


FLORIBEL’S HOSPITALITY. 
A TRUE STORY. 


By AUNT. 


¢ EAR! dear! Is it possible that our Florrie was 

so very, very rude!’ exclaimed Aunt Agnes, as 
mamma finished telling her of Floribel’s adventure of 
the afternoon. 

Yes, it was not only possible, but it was quite true ; 
and mamma was mortified, and auntie was shocked, and 
papa, dear, good papa, looked very grave, after he had 
laughed till the tears ran down his cheeks and he 
couldn’t laugh any longer. As for Floribel, she was 
plainly in disgrace. She felt sure that nobody would 
ever love her again, and she didn’t wonder. So she sat 
in her little rocking-chair in the corner, with her face 
to the wall, too ashamed to look at anybody except her 
doll Victorlana, to which she clung with a tender 
despatr. 

This was the way it happened. Fioribel had been 
promised a little tea-party on her sixth birthday, and 
for weeks beforehand she could think and talk of 
nothing else. Poor mamma was kept very busy count. 
ing the days, and even the hours, that must be en- 
dured before the supreme moment should arrive. 

‘* Now how many days is it ?’ she asked, on the morn- 
ing preceding the birthday, as her mother stood by the 
table spooning out sugar kisses on a sheet of writing 
paper. 

‘(aly one day more, my pet,” answered mamma, as — 
she stooped down and gave her wee daughter two kinds 
of kisses—a sugar one in the little round mouth, and a 
real mother’s kiss on the little white forehead. 

** Now run out and play, dear,” she said, ‘‘ and don’t 
bother mamma, because she is going to be very busy 
making nice things for to-morrow.”’ 

And what nice things they were, to be sure! There 
were crisp sugar cookies, cut out in the shape of roosters 
and dogs and maple leaves. There were jelly tarts, and 
cream puffs, and cocoanut cakes, and a lovely great 
frosted birthday cake, with ‘‘ Fioribel” in pink comfits 
on the top. There they all stood in a tempting row in 
the china closet, and Florrie was allowed to take just 
One peep at them before she was put to bed that night. 

‘Oh, hum !” she sighed, as the door closed on the 
sweet things, and a little whiff of spicy fragrance 
floated out into the room, ‘‘ wish {t was to-morrow !’ 

But to morrow came in due time, and what a beauti- 
ful day it was! The sky was as blue as the ribbon 
which tied up Fioribel’s golden curls; the little clouds 
were as white and fluffy as Floribel’s pretty muslin 
dress ; and the birds in the cherry trees piped up such 
joyful strains that one would have thought they were 
going to have the birthday party instead of the happy 
little girl in the blg brown house. 

Promptly at three o’clock the guests began to arrive— 
dainty little maidens in white and pink and blue, 
with posies in their button-holes, and ribbons floating 
in the breeze. They came in twos, and they came in 
threes, till at last they were all assembled, fifteen of 
them, in the long parlor, and the festivities began. 

They played ‘‘ Stage Coach,” and ‘‘ Aunt Jemima,” 
and ‘‘Old Uncle Tom with his Night Cap on.” Then 
mamma played on the plano for them while they 
danced. Suddenly a sharp ring came at the door, and 
then another, and still another. The music stopped, 
and the children looked at each other and said, ‘‘ Who's 
that?” It proved to bea sturdy little messenger boy in 
blue uniform and brass buttons, who brought a dispatch 
for Mrs. Preston. 

‘A missage for you, mum,” said Julia, appearing at 
the parlor door, bearing the yellow envelope on a silver 
tray. 

Fiorrie’s mother tore it open anxiously, but there 
was no cause for alarm, being simply a word from Aunt 
Agnes, saying that she would return by the noon ex- 
press, and asking some one to meet her. Aunt Agnes 
was an invalid, and had been spending a few weeks at 
the mountains. 

Just then grandma came into the room, and Mrs. 


‘Preston handed her the telegram, saying, am afraid 


Agnes is not so well, and I must take the carriage for 
her. Do you think you can look after the children, 
moth =r, while I am gone ?” 
Grandma declared that she would like nothing better 
than taking care of the ‘‘Iittle lambs,” and Mrs. 
P,eston burried away. 
Grandma Evans was a dear old lady, and as pretty as 
a picture, with her plump, pink cheeks, bright eyes, 
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and little bobbing white curls falling over her temples. 
All the children loved grandma dearly, for she was 
always pleasant and jolly, and ready to make fun for 
them. Besides, she carried sugared fiag-root in her 
pocket, and she could tell such Jeawttful stories | 

‘Please tell us about when you were a little girl, 
grandma,” said “lorrie, when they had waved good-by 
to mamma from the front piazza, and had fluttered back 
into the parlor. 

‘Oh, yes, yes ! please do !” clamored all the children. 
So grandma seated hereelf in the big arm-chair, took off 
her spectacles, gave her curls a little shake, and began. 
Some time I will tell you what the story was. I cannot 
give it to you here, for it would make my own story 
too long. But it was a very nice story, and after 
she had finished, the children drew a long breath, and 
said, ‘‘Oh, my ! how lovely! Tell us another.” 

‘* No, no! you chickens!” laughed grandma; no 
more thistime. I must go out now and see Jullfa about 
supper ; and you won’t get into any mischief, will you ?’ 
At which the children laughed merrily. The very idea 
of their getting into mischief! It was too funny, and 
they laughed again. But little did grandma imagine 
the transformation scene that was about to take place. 

No sooner had she left the room than Fioribel, who 
was standing in the bay window, spled a little girl walk- 
ing up the front path, with a heavy basket on her arm. 
‘‘I’m going to see what that little girl wants,” said 
she, darting to the door, which she opened just as the 
child with the basket was about to ring the boll. 

‘*Good afternoon,” she said, in a very superior, 
‘‘vrown up” tone. 
bastik ?” 

The little one on the doorstep stared solemnly at this 
unexpected apparition in white musiin and blue rib- 
bons, and then, with a kind of gasp, said, ‘‘ Des your 
mother want any flat-iron holders, or—or any calico 
aprons? I made these myself,” and she held the basket 
up higher, that Fioribel might see. 

Fiorrie’s tender little heart was touched. Ilisre wasa 
poor child who had to work all the time to get barely 
enough to eat, and clothes to cover her little body, and 
probably never had any parties or anything, while she, 
Floribel Preston, never bad to sew a stitch in her life, 
and had everything she wanted. It was not fair a bit, 
and she felt that she must do something to improve 
matters, so she said : ‘‘ My mamma has gone down town, 
and I've only got four cents, but I’ve got a birthday 
party, and we’re going to have pink icecream and 
strawb'ries. Won't you come in, pleae ?” 

The child’s eyes opened wide. She hau never been 
to a party in ail the nine years of her little life, and had 
never even seen the inside of such a beautiful house as 
this. Now here was her chance! She glanced up at 
the bay-window, which was by this time filled with 
eager, inquiring faces. How pretty they looked, and 
what nice dresses they had, and how shabby her own 
dress looked ! 

The contrast brought tears to her eyes, and she sald 
sadly, ‘‘ No, thanks; my dress isn’t good enough to go 
in where all those pretty children are.” 

‘*Oh, yes, it is!” answered Fiorrle, encouragingly. 
‘‘They won’t mind. They wear old teared-up dresses 
themselves sometimes, and long time ago I had a dress 
- jes’ €zz actly like yours, only it was blue, and had ruff! 2s 
on it, and didn’t hang way down on one side.” 

But, much to Florrle’s surprise, her visitor did not 
seem to find her remarks consoling, and was turning to 
go, when a bright thought struck Miss Fioribel. ‘‘I'll 
tell you what!” said she; ‘‘ you just come in, and I'll 
send those other girls home. Come along !” 

The child on the doorstep stood aghast. ‘‘ You don't 
mean it!” she faltered. ‘‘ Ob, please don’t! Your mother 
won't like it.” 

Oh, yes, she will!” persisted Florrfe ; ‘‘ she'll just 
love it. Comeon!’ And she took hold of the child’s 
sleeve, and pulled her, unresistiog, right into the parlor, 
basket and all. She conducted her trembling little vis. 
itor to a corner, and seated her on an ottoman; then, 
turning upon her bewildered guests, with the air of a 
general commanding an army, she sald, ‘‘ Girls, put on 
your things immejltly, and go right straight home /” 

Fifteen paira of eyes opened wide and round in mute 


astonishment, and fifteen little hearts almost stopped. 


beating. 

‘‘ Yes,” Fiorrle continued, ‘‘I mean it. Go right 

along: ‘Tahis little poor girl wants some supper, and she 
won’t stay unless you go home. Mamma saidI must be 
kind to little poor girls, and—and I think you must 
It was the smallest child in the party, a tot of four, 
who first took in the situation, and without any warn- 
ing she opened wide her mouth and uttered a dismal 
wall. ‘‘ Me do’ wanter do home. M3 want pink ice- 
keam. Ow-wow-e-0-0-0-0 |” 

‘You are naughty to cry,” sald Florrie, somewhat 
disconcerted, ‘‘ and it makes your face dirty, too.” But 
by this time the sad meaning of Fiorrle’s words had 
taken general effect. The deepest grief had spread 
through the ranks, and already four little matdens were 


What have you got in your 


bathed in tears. And did Floribel relent? Not a bit 
of it. What had become of the tender little heart now ? 
That was the mystery, and one that has puzzled her to 
this day. 

One thing is certain, however; the more the chil- 
dren wept, the more determined she grew, till finally 
she fairly ‘‘ shoo’d ” them out of the room as if they 
had been so many chickens. 

Mournfully the little company filed upstairs, donned 
their hats, and filed down again. No longer did the 
ribbons flutter gayly, but hung straight down, limp and 
dejected. Fiorrle opened the door for them without a 
word, and watched them as they slowly msrched down 
the path and into the street. Then, for the first time, she 
had misgivings She couldn’t remember that she had 
ever heard of anybody else doing such a thing, and it 
was kind of too bad to send them home without any 
supper ; but, then, they were used to good things, and 
the little basket girl wasn’t, and so she quieted her re- 
proving consclence. 

‘Come again!’ she cried out, as they disappeared 
around the corner. 

She turned to go in, and encountered grandma in the 
doorway, the picture of dismay. ‘‘ Whereare the chil- 
dren, Fiorrie?” she asked, anxiously. 

‘*Gone home,” said Florrie, simply. 

‘* Mercy on us!” exclaimed grandma, holding up both 
hands. ‘‘ What do you mean, child ? Gone home with- 
out any supper? How did it happen ?” 

‘*T sent ’em,” was the brief response. 

_ Grandma was too horrified to speak. 


Carriage wheels are heard—welcome sounds. Mam- 
ma arrivesontheecene. What is the matter? Grandma 
telis the tragic tale. An explanation is demanded of 
Miss F.oribel, which that young lady proceeds to give 


with great dignity, her head perked a little on one alde,. 


and her fingers spread out like a French doll. 

‘* Well, you see, there was a little poor gir] what came 
to sell some things what she made all herself, and I 
went to the door, ‘cause—well, I did go to the door, and 
she had on a teared-up dress, and she wanted me to buy 


some things, and she looked hungry, and I asked her to 


come in, and she wouldn’t, ‘cause her dress wasn’t good 
and ’cause all the children had on beautiful dresses, and 
I sald she mvst come in, and she wouldn’t, and I said I 
would send the other ones home, and she said no, and 
I sald yes, ard I pulled her in, and she’s there now, and 
she wants some supper, and that’s all.” 

Grandma and mamma looked at each other in silence. 
What cou/:/ they say ? 


SPEECH AND MANNERS. 


T is really painful to hear the way some young 
people ‘“‘mouth” thelr words and mispronounce. 
‘With’ becomes ‘‘ wid,” ‘‘saw” ‘‘sar,” ‘‘ what’’ 
becomes ‘‘ wat” or ‘‘at,” ‘‘that” “‘ dat,” while g’s are 
almost unknown to them. Another thing pecullar to 
the young people who misuse English in this way is, 
the boys wear thetr hats indoors, are nolsy, crowd past 
older people, monopoliz3 comfortable seats to the exclu- 
sion of those less able to stand ; while the girls who talk 
in this way are sure to be the girls who laugh loudly in 
hotel corridors, and treat their mothers and fathers diare- 
gpectfully. Young ladies and gentlemen take time 
to pronounce their words, and give the lettarstheir full 
value. There is a very close relation between good 
language and good manners, you will notice. ‘‘ Wide 


Awake” says on this subject, in the September num- 


ber : 

Lemmeknow wenyergoin’ woncher 

‘*Can you translate for me this gibberish, which I quote 
from a fanny paragraph in a popular periodical? It is not 
Greek. It is not Latin. Neither is it a sample oi any 
known living language; but just a corruption of our own 
English tongue, which the children, and too many of their 
elders, are prone to encourage through heedlessness and 
haste. 

‘‘ The translation, Let me know when you are going, won't 
you? {is easy- enough speaking—except, it may be, the 
‘*won’t you ’’—for all, at least, who appreciate the beauty 
of perfect enunciation. 

‘** Won’t you’ may pass criticism in familiar colloquy, 
but this compressing of two words into one is never desira- 
ble. Wi// you not is surely better. Long ago I was much 
impressed by the elegance of a yulte famous society woman, 
in the one fact that she never allowed her queries to fall 
into the abbreviations of isn't or aren't; but always, with 
habitual ease, said, is it not’ or, are you not? etc. 

‘** Ain't,’ of course, is a vulgarism not to be thought of 
in connection with any man or woman of graceful culture, 
yet we sometimes meet people, who imagine themselves 
fit to be leaders, that use this ex pression for all the negatives 
of the verb it represents: ‘ / ain't; thou ain't ; he ain't ; we 
ain't ; you ain't; they ain't.’ Is it not absurd? 

‘*A cultivated foreigner lately said to a pretty American 
girl, who was gailty of using ‘ ain’t’ rather frequently : 
‘Ah, my little lady, it is a word you have learned of your 
servants.’ ”’ 


Hope is like the wing of an angel soaring up to 
heaven, bearing our prayers to the throne fof] grace. 
—(Jaremy Taylor. 


THE HOUSE IN THE PINES. 


ELL, they called it a house, but-I am quite sure 
that unless you had built such a house your 
self, or had met with such a onein your travels, you 
never would have called it a house. It was bulitina 
pine woods, and you could see the blue waters of the 
lake from each window. In fact, for a residence ona 
clear, sunshiny day I never saw a house that possessed 
80 many advantages asthia one. If you wished to speak 
to any of the people in the other roonis In a hurry, you 
did not have to leave the room, walk through the hall, 
knock at the door, and go into their room ; you did not 
have to go to a speaking-tube : you just spoke, and they 
heard you. If you were in a great hurry to go to the 
parlor, or kitchen, or dining-room, or even out-of-doors, 
you need not walt to gothrough the door : you went right © 
out. This very convenient house had many advantages, 
though I must admit that I would not care to spend all 
my time init. While this house had many rooms, all 
on one floor, it did not take up much ground room, and 
I never heard that the owners pald any taxes, so Mr. 
Henry George and his friends would have approved. 

The people who owned this house lived on the broad- 
est socialistic basis) They owned everything in com- 
mon. If one had a carpet in her room that her neigh- 
bor liked and wanted’ to own, they managed to effect 
an exchange that was satisfactory all round. If they 
became dissatisfied with their rooms, they managed to 
exchange with some one else, or all the owners (there 
were four) went to work and built one that was satis- 
factory, and usually each one donated some furniture, 
The house had but one kitchen, one dining-room, and 
one parlor ; but the inmates were as contented as though 
there were four of eacb. If one wanted to cook the 
dinner, all the others found some other work to do—set 
the table, sweep the rooms or the hall, or dust the fur- 
niture ; and this was very dainty work, for some of the 
furniture was very frail. Everybody was busy, so of 
course they were happy. 

I have told you the advantages of this house, and It is 
only fair that I should tell you the disadvantages. 

It was very bewildering to a stranger who had been 
invited to visit this house and inspect it, to hear, just as 
he was stepping inside, one of his hostesses say, ina 
very distressed tone: ‘‘On! don't go in there, please ; 
that’s the window of (arl’s room.” Of course he steps. 
right back outdoors. Then he makes another attempt, 
after recelving some directions, only to find the second 
entrance is worse than the first, for he has struck the 
fireplace in the kitchen, and knocked {it over. Covered 
with shame and confusion, he asks one of the hostesses 
‘‘if she will please take his hand and lead him in.” 
Oh, no! the visitor {s not blind, but you see this house 
80 pecullar. 

As I safd, it is built In the pine woods, and very delight- 
ful for some reasons, but yor will agree with me that 
when walls are simply sticks laid on the ground, and other 
sticks, shorter only, form doors and windows, and when 
a small plece of board standing about four inches from 
the ground in one room {fs a bedstead, and a plece that 
looks just the same is a table in another room ; when a 
plece of green moss, very beautiful, with bits of bright 
coral moss through ft, is a carpet in one room, and 
another piece {s a cushion in the next room, you do get 
bewildered, and hesitate about calling the things you see 
by the uames you suppose belong to them. And you 
will admit that when some stones in one room were 
called chairs, you would have every reason to suppose a 
number of them placed together in a certain way was a 
sofa. Now imagine how you would feel when, just as 
you were going to say, ‘‘ What a pretty sofa!” some of 
the little owners should say, ‘‘ What do you think of 
that mantel?” There you are, in the kitchen, and you 
did not know you had left the dining-room ! It really 
made ones head ache, ft was a!! so bewildering. 

Besides this disadvantage (which only affected stran- 
gers), there were others that required constant watchful- 
ness and care on the partof the owners to prevent 
serious damage and loss, and there were others that 
could not be overcome. A nejghbor’s dog, named Cur 
ley, could never be made to understand that the lovely 
pleces of moss which he snatched and tossed about so 
recklessly were carpets, or cushions, or rugs, cr bureau 
covers ; or that the stick which he took in his mouth, 
and ran away with, wa; the wall of the parlor, and the 
twig which he broke with his paws and teeth was the 
front door. Sometimes it required a whole day’s work 
to repair the damage Curley wrought in a few minutes. 

Another disadvantage—there was no roof! And so 
when the winds blew, and the tivods of rain came 
through the branches of the trees, eve: ything in the 
house was soaked, and the people who wanted to spend 
the days there were compelled to walt for the sun 
and wind to dry it out, and then they must work hard to 
find things to replace what the wind and rain destroyed ' 

Bat the house tauzht one lesson. It proved that if 
everybody had obliging, sunny tempers, and each 
would work for the good of all, one honee, if big 
enough, would do for everybody. 
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THE DEFORMED TRANSFORMED. | 


By tHe Rev. Henry Eupiotr Morrt,' 


“ A new heart also will I give you.”"—[Ezek. xxxvi., 26. 
T is dangerous playing with facts—as dangerc us as 
plsying with fire, as useless as standing in the way 
of the tide, as fatal as trifilng in a high place with 
gravity. There is a physical, also there is a mental 
and moral, specific gravity. Professor So-and-so fell 
from his balloon and wascrushed. Lucifer, son of the 
morning, and others, in Milton’s poem and elsewhere, 
have found no place to bring up short of tae lowest 
hell. Facts may be beneficent as well as baneful. In 
elther case there they are. 

People laugh at us when we tell them that the heart 
can be changed by an experience known technically as 
conversion. They might as well laugh at the fixed 
stars, or ridicule the filght of time We say hearts 
can be changed; they have been. Facts are with us. 
Unless, indeed, one exclaim with the French philoso- 
pher, when told that his theory conflicted with the facts, 
** Then s0 much the worse for the facts.” 

It will not do to try this with God, however we may 
brave it with men. God has a way of being beforehand 


with facts. When man conterdeth with him, God is 
first at the finish. ‘‘He that reproveth God, let him 
answer it.” I say, then, the fact is that human hearts 


have been changed, and by a divine inspiration ; the 
old heart of stone has been taken away, and a new heart 
of flesh has replaced it. The deformed has become the 
transformed. This fact with its fllustrations I com- 
mend, as worthy a place in thelr induction, to such as 
object on the ground of science toa belief in conver- 
sion. Paul with the natural heart was a man of zeal 
indeed, and of genius, but he was a persecutor. ‘‘ Open 
the prison doors, and make ready the scourge and the 
knife for such as love Jesus. Open on to Damascus, 
that if we find any of this way, whether they be men or 
women, we may bring them bound unto Jerusalem.” 
Paul with the new heart is quite another man. His 
feet fast in the stocks, his back bared to the scourge, 
his body bruised with stones ; in peril by sea, in peril 
by robbers, in peril at the hands of his own country- 
men—yet hear his cry: ‘‘ I could wish myself accused 
for my brethren, my kirsmen according to the flesh.” 
The natural heart speaketh not on this wise. Or, again, 
shivering on the stone floor of the Mamertine dungeon : 
**T have fought a good fight, I have finished my course, 
I have kept the faith.” 

John Bunyan with the natural heart, low-born, the 
son of a gypsy woman, haif-bred, as a result vulgar and 
blasphemous, ‘‘ reproved by an abandoned woman ;” 
John Bunyan with the new heart, dreaming in Bedford 
jail, laying himeelf down in the Chamber of Peace, 
catching sight of the Delectable Mountains, and—which 
is much to the purpose—holding his way through Vanity 
Fair. We will not go so far asthis. We will stop short 
of great Christians and take up ordinary ones. You 
and I—many in this congregation—have known our- 
selves to be transformed by the renewing of our minds 
Our hearts have been changed. We have felt it; sad if 
we have not revealed it. ‘‘ A new heart also will I give 
you, and a new spirit will I put within ycu; and I will 
take awsy the stony heart out of your fiesh, and I will 
give you a heart of flesh.” 1 have to sssure you this 
morning of a divine promise ; simply this, that we may 
be transformed by the renewing of the mind. 

It requires no especial bravery or insight to remark 
that we need a new heart. We have use fcr a heart 
when we have use for anything, and if what we have 
does not do the woik, we get another. Does this natu- 
ral human heart of ours do the work for which we want 
it? What, then, do we want of aheart? Primarily, 
of course, we want it to pump something like two 
pounds of blood each hour for every pound of weight, 
and to keep this up every minute of every day of every 
year of our lives. Those whose hearts do more than 
this are called plethoric. They cannot stand much 
s'rain without becoming overheated, and they fail from 
very excess of energy. Others have too little blood. 
The doctors call them arwmic. We common people 
say, ‘‘ They haven’t enough blood.” That which should 
throb life through them js deficient. They fall] from 
want of energy. 

Now, the heart is used in ordinary speech, and has 
been used from a)! time, to mean the pergon himself. In 
distinction from the reason and the imagination and the 
physical tystem merely, the heart stands for the char 
acter, the dispo:ition, the man. At the same time it is 
used for the affections, the emotional nature. It is 
assumed that oftener than not the rest of the being will 
follow the affections. Where the heart is, there the 
tody is like to be. The young woman whose whole 
nature is thrilling in that noblest human sentiment 
knows, by the fine intuition of her kind, that she will 
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not have towalt in wain. If her lover's heart is in her 
keeping, he will himself be with her in no long time. 
Oh, the invisible, namoless force which defies all ma- 
terlal laws! Even gravity cannot work without that 
delicate assumption called ether ; the strongest pbysical 
force sinks powerless over the abyss where nothing is. 
It remains for the impulses of the human heart to fly 
every whither along absolutely pathless ways, and bring 
together two who think as one. 

Where the heart {s, too, the mind will follow. Hence 
an apostle urges us: ‘‘Set your affection on things 
above, not on things on the earth.” 

The heart is the man. We ssy, ‘‘ He has a large 
heart.” We do not mean that the muscle which is the 
Corliss engine of the human animal {fs larger than usual. 
Somehow the man’s disposition is nobler, more gener- 
our—he seems cast in larger mold. We hear the ex- 
pression, ‘‘ That man basn’t any heart.” Probably he 
is as ful!-blooded and full-bodied as others. Some 
pecple lean of body I have found large of foul. Stage 
tradition represents Cassius as tall and spare ; but the 
immortal bard put into the mouth of ‘‘the foremost 
man ofall the world ” that this man was lean of char- 
acter, not of body 

‘* He hath a lean and hungry /ook.’’ 

It is pretty well understood that what we want ofa 
heart ir, first, to give us life; and, second, to give it 
us in such wise that one find himeelf in favor with 
God and man. It should, for one thing, bring the 
mind into subjection to dominant /mpulses for good. 
When a man goes wrong it is the desires, the emo- 
tional nature, which betrays bim, rather than the mind. 
‘*Take heed, brethren, lest there be in any of you 
an evil Aeart of unbelfef, in departing from the 
living God.” The heart has the mind in leading- 
strings. Consult your own delinquencies or downright 
sins, and honestly declare to yourself which among 
them Is due to the obstinacy of your rational nature and 
which to the perversity of your desires. The «motions 
and the affections—which are supposed to have their seat 
in the heart—are the very last things to be controlled. ‘‘Ye 
will not come unto me, that ye might have life,” is the 
almost despairing entreaty of One who spake as never 
man spake, whose words might convince the understand- 
ing, but which were as powerless to melt the heart of 
stone—when the person so willed—as the summer sun- 
light to wear down mountains. A young man was per- 
suaded of the truth of the appeal which was being made 
to him on behalf of his soul. But there was a pleasure 
that he had set his heart on, and which he himself thought 
not consistent with the service of Christ. Whether 
right or wrong, he felt he could not have both the indul 
gence desired and the consecration to Carist. The time 
neared for the event. He must make the decision. The 
loving and faithful friend urged his appeal: ‘‘ Which 
will you take first, Christ orthe world ?” ‘‘ Well, then,” 
replied the young man, after a moment’s hesitation, ‘‘ if 
you put it that way, I believe I will choose the world.” 
Practical infidelity. He did not mean the decision 
should be final; yet now he wonders he has no drawings 
toward the rervice which he once refused. 

Another ald we expect from the heart is that it awake 
in us a fellow-feeling, that it develop and perfect within 
us a relation of sympatby tcward others. ‘‘ Be ye kind 
one to another, tender-hearted.” Human-heartedness 
is ¢xalted to almost the first place among human charac- 
teristics. Thereare those who have made room for a relig- 
ion of humanity in their creed, however few may be the 
worshipers, and though they have rejected other religions 
to thisend. The religion of man, we may feel assured, 
will not permanently displace the religion of the Son of 
man. But the sentiment is made clear, even in and 
through its perversion, that the human heart {s expected 
to protest against selfish isolation. We want the heart 
to plunge us into the strife on the side of the weak and 
the overborne. And when it fafls here it is selfish or 
craven. I am reminded of the fine, strong words of 
Thackeray. He has pictured to us Mr. Pen, a young 
man personally pretty clean of heart, but not having 
risen to ald when he has seen around him sorrow or 
misfortune or sin. [He loved anthropology, as discovered 
in the characters whom he met. The study of men and 
women as they are was his favorite pursult. He could 
visit the Royal Gardens and look upon the roistering 
youth in the hilarity soon to be dissipation ; at parents 
with children laughing in their arms; at the poor out- 
casts, whose laughter was all the louder that it was less 
innocent, who brought their youth and their shame to 
dance and be merry till the dawn, to get bread and to 
drown care ; at the wrinkled dowager coquetting, at the 
young beauty blushing, at the guardsman coaxing the 
servant girl, and at innocent Tommy feeding the ducks 
while she listened. And then the heartin Mr. Thackeray 
overfiows custom, and he utters this manly warning to 
his hero : ‘‘ [f, seeing and acknowledging the lies of the 
world, Arthur, as see them you can with only too fatal 
a clearness, you submit to them without any protest 
further than a laugh ; if, plunged yourself in easy sen- 
suality, you allow the whole wretched world to pass by 
you unmoved ; if the fight for the truth is taking’ place, 
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and all men of honor are on the ground on the one side 
or the other, and you alone are to Ife on your balcony 
and smoke your pipe, out of the noise and the danger— 
you had better have died, or never been at all, than such 
a@ sensual coward.” There is a general belief that he 
who sits alone, and lets the world’s sorrow and sin flow 
by, recognized but unrelieved, whose heart is stirred to 
nothing deeper than curiosity, who prefers the study of 
man to the man himself—that he has no heart to speak” 
of—no human heart—and is a poltroon. 

One other thing. ‘‘ Out of the abundance of the 
heart the mouth speaketh.” What one speaks out 
naturally and spontaneously comes from theheart. We 
want a disposition which falls naturally into pure 
words, sweet words, cheering words, large and generous 
words. 

What we want of a heart is, that it suggest to the 
body noble causes of action, hold the imagination to 
purer purposes, give the mind an impulse toward right- 
eousness, and redeem the whole being from the sensual 
and the selfish. In short, we have use for a heart at 
the same time to balance and inspire the nature. No 
one who has cast his eye over the field of human conflict 
questions Jesus’s estimate: ‘‘Out of the heart are the 
issues of life.” 

This, all this, more than all this, we want of a heart. 
We have occasion for whatever organ can do these 
things for us. If our natural heart does this, we shall 
not want another. If it does not, we shall. Whether 
we need a new or renewed organ of the spiritual man 
depends on whether the one we have is doing the work. 
Is our heart doing its work ? The Bible never minces 
matters. It has a way of speakingright out. It asserts 
that the heart of man is altogether wrong, and that he 
necdsanewone. Itsffirms early inthe record of human | 
life that ‘‘ the imagination of man’s heart {s evil from 
his youth.” Later the assertion is: ‘‘O ye sons of men, 
in heart ye work wickedness.” And further on it fs 
declared that ‘‘ the heart of men is fully set in them to 
do evil.” 

In short, the heart is altogether wrong, and there is 
needed a new one. It is not the old one patched up, | 
but so far acknowledging a larger life that it is as it 
were a new heart. Human sin is a disease which calls 
for heroic treatment. Medical sclence has departed 
largely from the era of calomel and the lancet ; but for 
some diseases even Our modern school uses remedies 
which take hold. A patient is suffering severe pain, 
and the doctor makes his ar «v3thetic felt. 

Now, this ‘‘ deep disease of life,” I think, wi!l scarce 
yield to eaty measures, any more than a gunshot wound 
will be cured by court-plaster, or scarlet fever abate 
at the physician’s smile. I know a little boy who 
said to his father, about to punish him—which, even 
in these days of revised domestic customs, both Solo- 
mon and sense say is sometimes necessary: ‘‘ Papa! 
I wish you would whip me eaty!” To whip easy 
may be the refinement of cruelty; for it is grievous 
for the present, and yields no peaceable fruits of righ t- 
eousness afterward. I would not be—not willingly— 
of those who heal but slightly the hurt of God’s psao- 
ple. 

The Bible affirms: ‘‘A new heart also will I give 
you.” Perhaps you think the need exaggerated. Try It. 

The Psalmist cries out: ‘‘ Create in me a clean heart, 
O God!” The heart had been clean in infancy ; but, 
ah | the long journey, breathing the miasma of sin! 
Everytbing in God’s great uulverse bears {nterest. Ev- 
erything is exerting its powers to save itse!f by repro- 
duction. Everything brings forth after its kind. Im- 
purity is no exception. You had a bad thought once ; 
and though that were thirty years ago, tne dark line 
represents the trail where {t touched. The impurity of 
man’s thoughts! Who wants the roof taken off the 
inner life? You wili welcome people to look at the 
outside of the mansion which contains the soul, but one 
scarce invites his nearest to enter within. Oh, the essen- 
tial carrion lives! If purity of Aeart is necessary to see 
God, it would seem but few might attain the beatific 
vision. The heart, the heart—not what we do, but what 
we think ! 

‘** Where your treasure {s, there will your heart be also.” 
Where is the treasure of the most I meet ? ‘‘ Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” Now, 
the conversation of some is doubtless in heaven. But 
not the most; not those who went past my house the 
other Sunday by the hundreds and thousands to see 
Barnum’s ‘“‘ greatest show on earth’ unload. The fault 
is not with Barnum, who is doing his best to provide a 
strong show and a moral one, as I had occasion to see. 
The fault is with human nature ; which, after all said, 
is still pretty much human nature. The crowd talked 
money, and nothing else. Judged by their conversation, 
the treasure of most people hereabouts of a product of 
the Philadelphia mint and the Government bank note 
printing establishment, and there their hearts are also. 
They even ask about a minister: ‘‘ How much salary 
does he get?” All this is an exaggeration of a perfectly 
natural and very valuable propensity—that which 
prompts to make acquisitions; but it runs itself to an 
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extreme which has ‘‘no affinity with reason or con- 
science.” ‘You shall hear two persons talking together 
and condemning the excessive exercise of this faculty in 
a third, while owning in the same breath that they 
would like the same facility in acquiring property, and 
would be willing to run the risk. This is the fatality of 
this thirst for possession, that there is no lack of those 
who are willing to run any risk, for time or for eternity, 
that they only add to their earthly treasure. O for more 
who, like the great scientist, ‘‘ have no time to spend 
in getting rich ”! 

‘‘The heart is deceitful above all things, and desper- 
ately wicked,” says the prophet. The apostle puts it: 
** If any man decelveth his own heart, that man’s relig- 
ion is vain.” It would seem we had’experience enough 
to teach us that the unregenerate human heart is not 
altogether to be trusted. It decelves and is decelved. 
Hazsael exclaimed, indignantly: ‘‘Is thy servant a dog, 
that he should do this thing ?” Looking into his heart, 
he did not see avarice, cruelty, ambition, treachery, 
tyranny, and murder; but they were there, waitiog a 
fit time to come to light and blast the man. He did not 
know his own heart. It decelved him. It deceived 
even itself. Another prophet cries out in sight of this 
human heart, ‘‘ Who shall know it ?” and the anewer 
comes calm from the heavens above, ‘‘I the Lord 
search the heart,” as though he, and he alone, could 
understand or penetrate to {ts mysterious depths. Here 
arises much of the unexplatnoed bitterness of controverry. 
Why do good people differ, and so differ that goodness 
and kindness are forgotten? The bitterness of theo- 
logical controversy is from want of bowels of compas 
sion. A large human-heartedness is at a premium, 
But the heart is decaitful and decelved, and over the 
breadth of human life are misery, deception, and 
- 

‘* The fool hath said in his heart, There is no God.” It 
would be pretty hard to say this from the mind. He 
who looks abroad upon the world {no these passing 
days— growing in the width of nature, fruitful in the 
realm of mind—cannot fall to detect in natural landscape 
and human history that here in this roaring loom of 
Time is belong woven the garment of power which the 
Daity wears. And yet the fool hath denied God in his 
heart. It is the infidelity of lust, desire, and passton, 
all the more fatal that it is blind and uareasoning. 
They who will not have God to reign over or rule in 
them, in order to attaln some consistency of character, 
will soon deny his rigot to rule them, then his right to 
be at all. 

Human lives seem to be deformed. We need a new 
heart. Too many men of large and exceptional genius 
have gone astray to doubt that the promise of a new 
heart is all that stands between us and utter moral loss. 
Genius does not insure goodness. It is a painful fact 
that the intellectual nature is stimulated at the same 
1ime and by the same means which deprave the moral 
sense and degrade the soul. Hts generation scarce held 
aman of such mental caliber and imaginative grasp 
as Dean Swift; yet was his life almost unrelieved by a 
single gleam of peace or happiness, and scarce lighted 
up by any of the more humane virtues. If a life is to 
be tested by a comparison of its genuine fruitage with 
its capacities and opportunities, surely this satirist was, 
with all his genius, a sad and disappointing failure. His 
heart was wrong. He has left perhaps not one line 
which deserves to live for the good it can do, while he 
has wallowed in filth as unnecessary as it was unpar- 
_ donable. His heart was wrong. ‘‘ A debased morality 

and a degraded taste” mark his character, unless, in- 
deed, we may throw around him the mantle of a con- 
jectural insanity ; and a life from which a delicate taste 
and a sound morality are absent {fs a failure. 

Then there was Maximilien Robesplerre. What a 
man of genlus—3ound and popular both—and of oppor- 
tunities! But where was the heart, and what had it 
done for him? Hisiory records no more striking in- 
stance of retribation. He was without God, then at 
last without hope, in the world. Worshiping self, 
adoring fine phrases, apotheosizing libarty without 
morality— which means license ; and whatthen? Why, 
that upon the death-tumbril which was rolling him 
onward to execulion sprang a woman—made widow 
or childless by him—and, waving her hand aloft in 
exultation, exclaimed: ‘‘Thy death intoxicates me 
with joy! Wretch, down to hell, loaded with the 
curses of all wives and mothers!’ These were marked 
lives. But there are our lives. We need new hearts— 
youand I. ‘‘I am about as good as others.” There is 
no especial advantage, believe me, that we are as good as 
some one who is no better than weare. You have much 
good, it is true; you are just good enough to bs better. 
Tous far have wecome. Weno longer doubt that the 
organ we have for human life and affection {s not doing 
its work altogether satisfactorily. We are in danger of 
going to the other exireme, and despairing of human 


nature. We should think that the only mode of escap- 


ing the evil of existence was to destroy the life. 
But just now it is that a divine promise rises over the 
failure. The word of God sounds to us across these 


long years, sounds from the lips of those prophets who 
saw not only the evil of human life, but, farther, the 
return therefrom : ‘‘ A new heart also will I give you, 
and a new spirit will I put within you ; and I will take 
away the stony heart out of your flesh, and I will give 
you a heart of flesh.” The whole business of our 
religious faith is to translate this promise into dally 
life, to make it valuable for dally use. 

It will not take so much time to tell the way in which 
God sets us right once more, as to point out the manner 
in which we go astray ; but the words will be full of 
meaning. Strange that men do not and will not secm 
to understand how God brings the purity of a new pur- 
pose to redeem human iife. I say it is etrange, and 
yet I am not sure that {t 1s, becaus; it is almost toocom- 
mon to be remarkable. Howstrangeif men and women 
miss the deepest philosophy of life in seeing that which 
seems to them profound! Men keen enough to read the 
signs of the times for political events do not seem to 
decipher tha still more legtble religious conditions. 
Dumas tells us that In the year 1789 ‘‘ something ema- 
nating from the past, and looking toward the future, 
was threatening and growling in the afr.” It was the 
French Ravolution. ‘‘ Voltaire had raised himself fora 
moment, while in his last agony, and, leaning upon his 
elbow in his death-bed, he had seen shining, even 
amidst the darkness in which he was about to sleep for- 
ever, the brilliant lightnings of this dawn.” But this 
man, so keen of sight, a prophet in politics and a prince 
of literature, could not see the claims of Jesus—that 
Nazarene—whom he vilified, and recogniz3d almost 
nothing of that moral regeneration which Jesus most 
assuredly wrought. He did not perceive that precisely 
to attempt revolution in human governments without 
first effecting a regeneration ia human hearts 1s the 
grand failure. 

The heart can be changed; it has been. Some cof 
you know this ; some have felt it. The change may be 
sudden and mysterious, but its effects are open and 
permanent. That man was vile; now heispure. Ido 
not say that never do impure thoughts cross his mind— 
for the effects of the past are not so easily canceled ; 
but they are restrained, and all the desires are becoming 
clearer and sweeter. You used to get angry with your 
brother without a cause ; now you must have large cause 
before you flame up and you are not ready to manu- 
facture one on small provocation. Oace ‘you cared for 
dollars, and for them alone; now you have some 
thought of the mansion fa the ekles, 

Be not, afraid, dear friends, to accept this cffsr and 
realize this promise. You have broken the resolutions in 
the past. You vowed you would be better should this 
affliction pass ; and it went by, and left you where you 
were before. You vowed when all the cordage of your 
mercantile enterprises was snapping {pn the gale ; but you 
did not keep it. You formed new resolutions when 
your eldest child died, or when your youngest child 
was born, or when that great revival swept the churches 
—then you formed new resolutions; but you have 
broken them. Since then miles of life’s journey have 
been gone over; the eternal destiny nears. Form the 
final, generous resolve—a resolve not to be repented of. 
God will reepond to you largely, generously, overflow- 
ingly. like the sun. The sun does not measure its 
beneficence when it rises above, wide as the he.vens; 
it does not give to the earth so much and no more. 
There is no scale of prices in the light and heat of the 
eun. So much more solar energy is radiated cff into 
space than the worlds ever grasp. The sun does not 
say to the flower and the oak: ‘‘ There, I have meas- 
ured out yourallowance. Take so much—that is yours, 
and no more.” The sun pours forth its vital powers 
grandly, royally ; the flower takes all that belongs to it 
as a flower, the oak all that an oak can make use of : 
both appropriate all they will. Thus the sun deals 
with the earth; thus deals God with the human heart. 
O:hers might not be so ready or 80 royal ; but God sees 
the heart. It he knows our wandering, he knows, too, 
our desires. We are dealing with God, not man—God 
be praised ! And when we have tested human forgive- 
ness and helpfulness, and contrasted it with the divine— 
have found how narrow and mean is the one, how broad 
and beneficent the other—we exclaim, with Billot, the 
farmer: ‘‘I believe that when one has anything very 
important to ask, a man had better address himself at 
once to God, and not to his saints.” D. you wanta 
new heart ? God will give you one that wiil serve you 
well, and fulfill the every purpose for which we need a 
heart. 

As some one ha; suggested, we want men and women 
in this wide world each with a heart of amianthus, so that 
it cannot be corrupted, and of asbestus, s9 that it cannot 
be consumed. We wanta heart which, when the tempter 
whispers, ‘‘ Yield here; no one will Know it!” replies, 
‘*T shall know it myself!’ If this is the result of giv- 
ing up the old heart for the new, let ui stand in the 
way where the Lord is passing, and say, ‘‘ Dear Lord, 
take away this heart of stone, and give me a heart of 
flesh. Mold us by any experience so we attain this end. 
If, perhaps, it can come for me only by the fire that 


tries every man’s work of what sort it is, then send the 
conflagration.” 
‘* The heart is like an instrament whose strings 
Steal nobler music from life’s many frets : 
The golden threads are spun through suffering’s fire, 
Wherewith the marriage robes for heaven are woven, 
And all the rarest hues of human life.’’ 


TAKING NOTHING OF THE GENTILES. 
IN THREE PAPERS.—II. 


By Mary B DIMonp. 


HE fire was {flickering gayly in my room, sol fore. 
bore to turn up the blue point of gas, and sat down 
before the fender to muse. 

Presently a tap at the door announced Bartle. 

He sat down in silence beside m:, and also fell a mus- 
ing. Now, Bartle isa good boy, but his greatest admirer 
could not say that he is usually a soJemnone. So when 
I noted the thoughtful look on his boyish face I felt sure 
some unusual matter was on his mird. 

Soon it came to the surface. 

‘‘Aunt Marla, I wish you could have been at the 
Young Men’s Christian Assoclation meeting to-night. 
You just ought to have heard Ban Morris pray! This 
is the day he promised to give Mr. Purvis his answer. 
They have set their whole hearts on adopting him, and 
they have such quantities of money, you know, and uo 
one to spend it on or leave it to; for they don’t care a 
rye straw forall the educational or religious objects in 
the universe. 

‘* It seems a little strange they should take a fancy to 
such areligious boy. But then it isn’t, either, he is so 
bright aud handsome and has such a way with him. 
They make al! sorts of delicious promises to him, but 
the thing he cares most for is the money todo good eith, 
and especially the chance to get his education and be. 
about his life work. Now he has to drop out a part of 
every year, and will have to teach one year, if not two, 
after college, before he can go tothe seminary. All 
that time will be lost from getting to his mission field 
with the Gospel, and Ben’s heart fs full of that. 

** One cannot help seeing that B2n Morris and the Pur- 
vises are rather incongruous. There {fs no disguising 
the fact that Mr. Purvis is coarse-grained and loud ; 
and his wife—well, she is not a bit like our sort o1 
folks. All her ideas of things are so different. Then 
their grammar—but I suppose that is not of so much 
consequence! But then they are both kind, open- 
handed people, and would do well by Ben; that is, 
according to their ideas. And there fs all that money ! 
Just think what that could do in the hands of such a 
| man as Ben ! 

** 80 he has be2n thinking it over and over, and hasn't 
seemed like himse]f—actually hasn’t sald a wordin the 
meetings since. Yesterday, as I came off the Campus, 
I saw them standing, talking it over—I mean Mr. Purvis 
and Ben—and they stopped mes While we stood there 
Ben made some reference to his missionary plans, and 
Mr. Purvis slowly closed the corner of one eye at me, 
and said, in a facatious tone, ‘ Well, we’ll see about that. 
Time ‘enough yet. Young folks mustn’t have too 
hifalutin iaees before they’re half through college.’ 

‘Ban replied stoutly, ‘ I shall preach the Gospel, God 
permitting, either abroad or at home, and I should 
never take into consideration any plan that would turn 
me from that purpose.’ The old gentleman only closed 
the corner of his eye at me again, with a knowing look, 
and sald, soothingly, ‘ Well, well, we'll see.’ Of course 
from his standpoint it is sheer folly and waste for 
such a young man to throw himself away on the 
heathen. I suppose in his mind the heathen are a 
vague sort of people, of various shades of black, brown, 
and yellow, going about fanocent of personal adorn: 
ment and living on cocoanuts and roast missionary. 
He has no admiration for ministers, anyway, and I 
am pretty sure he would like Ben better without a 
college education than with. He has never been 
troubled by a fear that the orphan boy, as poor as 
a church mouse and as ambitious in his way as Cwsaar, 
would fall in the end to jump at his offer, though he 
might play coy foratime. Mr. Purvis makes no pre- 
tense of caring about religion, though he pays for a pew 
just to show his good nature, and ornaments it with 
his large peraon when there is a musical affair, and he 
buys upeverything that la offered him at church fairs, 
saying, with his {nteresting wink, ‘ Oh, yes, I’m always 
ready to let the pretty girls swindle me.’ 

But you can’t think what a strarcge feeling came over 
me when Ben answered him that way about preaching. 
He has always been so warm and strong in his relig- © 
ion that it never occurs to any of us boys that Morris 
could waver or grow cold ; but when he spoke so decid. 
edly it came over me that he was himself afraid of giving 
way, and was holding on desperately to crumbling 
ground. Allof asudden I seemed tosee things through 
Mr. Parvis’s eyes, and for a minute it looked to me all 
unreal and like moonshine—Ban’s plans, | mean—and 
why not live and be merry and die, when you can’t help 
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“The dreadful thought struck me: Supposing that 
man’s power—for he had a good deal of pereonal mag- 
netisem, in spite of your being disgusted sometimes— 
should bring even Ben in time to see with his eyes ° He 
would be backed up by ea sense of obiigation on Ben's 
part, of course. What if it should end fu his being 
diverted, actually bought off, from all his high pur 
poses? But I could not belfeve that it would be 50, 
for if the ground ever went awsy from under “is feet, 
how could any poor fellow like the rest of us ever hope 
to get through the world safely ? But to-night, when 
he jumped up in that quick way and said, ‘ Let us pray,’ 
I knew it was settled all rightin some way. Then when 
he went on with such a prayer—why, Aunt Maria, it 
was like one of David’s Psalms when he had been deliv- 
ered from the hands of his enemies—lI felt that it must 
be decided in the negative, though I couldn’t tell 
why, either. After meeting he took my arm, and I could 
see that he had got back that cheery, jolly way he has. 

‘** Well, Bert,’ said he, after we got cff the Campus 
and away from the other boys, ‘I suppose you can tell 
how the matter is decided.’ 

“* Yes,’ I replied, ‘I fe) how it is, but I can’t tell 
why Don’t you think a person ought to take all the 
means and chances he can to do good with ?’ 

“**Yes—no,’ sald he. ‘Atleast, I don’t think I ought 
to have taken the means Mr. Purvis offered me.’ 

** * Doesn’t God need those means to carry on his work 
with ?’ said [. 

“** No, hedoesn’t,’ Ben promptly replied ; ‘ but I think 
I can say, without irreverence or boasting, that he needs 
me; for, little and weak as I am, I am Azs and Mr. 
Purvis’s money {s not.’ 

‘** Doesn’t that money really belong to God ?’ sald L. 

‘** No, it doesn’t ; it belongs to Mr. Pcrvis,’ answered 
Ben. 
“*Why!'I exclaimed, ‘I thought everything in the 
world was really God's.’ 

‘** Well, perhaps so, in one sense,’ admitted he ; ‘ but, 
though I may not establish it by argument, I knowin my 
heart that I am right. I think God needs, or at least 
desires, the money he has lent to his own children to carry 
on his work with, but he {is not dependent on his ene- 
mies, and he is not a beggar. Besides, I think he 
would not have much use of elther the money or me 
in the end. I believe I had begun to feel that I would 
owe it to Mr. Purvis to at least stay in this country after 
he had done s0 much for me, and to argue that there 
was as much need of the right sort of preaching here as 
anywhere, that not every one could go, etc. This is all 
true; but that is not what I have consecrated my- 
self to.’ 

«But you alwaystalk as if God could keep people 
under circumstances of temptation,’ I continued. 

‘**8o he can, and will,’ replied Ben, ‘ when he has 
brought them into these circumstances himeelf, or the 
devil has sprung them unawares; but it seems to me 
different when a person chooses them for himself. 
Mr. Purvis is an enemy of the dear Lord Jesus, and 
I know it, and I am not going to place myself where he 
can make a bid for me. I don’t dareto. Iam not 
eure that hecould not buy me up in time’ 

‘‘T pursued: ‘Perhaps you might have been the 
means of their becoming Christians if you had gone to 
live with them.’ 

‘© * Yes,’ sald he, ‘I've thought of that, too I tell 
you, Bert, I have thought of everything that could 
justify me in getting out of struggle and delay and 
poverty and bare dormitory dens and threadbare coats, 
and jumping into a luxurfous home and good clothes, 
and money for books and travel, and, above all, the 
chance to get to my life-work before I approach the age 
of Methuselah ; but {t was no use—couldn’t do it. Any 
way. I feel just now like a bird out of asnare. Thank 
the Lord !’ 

‘* Atthat he flung out his arms, and brought them back 
with a thump on to the breast of his shabby overcoat ; 
then threw back his head with a laugh, so that his 
old polo fel! off into the mud ; and that ended the diecus- 
sion.” 

This was a long story fur Bertie to tell ; and only the 
filckering firelight and the sol{tary companionship of 
his confidential auntie could have'led the boy’s tongue 
on such a ramble. He: relapsed into silence. and fell to 
studying the coals. After a little, he roused again, and 
sald, ‘‘ Well, Aunt Maria, what do you say to Ben’s de- 
cision ?” 

Bertie,” replied I, ‘‘I have only one thing to say, 
and that fs, ‘ Praise the Lord 


The *“‘Canadian Congregational Year-Book for 1887-88 
shows that the total membership for Quebec, Ontario, Nova 
Scotia, and New Brunswick in the Congregational churches 
is 8,702 ; the total number undrr pastoral care, children in- 
eluded, is 26,307. The church edifices number 110, with 
30,221 sittings. These edifices are valued at #618 450, and 


with the value of the nareonages added, 2679100 The debt 
on this property is $116.671. The total amount of money 
rai ed during the last year for ‘‘ general benevolent pur- 
poses ’? was $2,761, and for all purposes $118,294. Six hun- 
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THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY. 


T a conference of Catholic prelates held in Balti- 
more last week it was definitely decided that the 
site of the proposed Catholic university shall be at W:sh- 
ington. Among those present were Archbishops Corr!- 
gan, of New York, Ryan, of Philadelphia, and W1II- 
iams, of Boston ; Bishops Ireland, of St. Paul, Keane‘ 
of Richmond, Spaulding, of Peoria, Maxty, of Dakota, 
and Maes, of Covington ; the Rev. Dr. John 8. Foley, 
of Baltimore, and Chapelle, of Washington, Mgr. Farley, 
of New York, and Messrs. Eugene Kelly, of New York, 
and Thomas Waggaman, of Washington. 

The plans for the buildings were considered ard 
adopted. and work on the first will begin at once 
Bishop Keane, of Richmond, has been selected as the 
first rector of the University. It is sald that $8 000 000 
will be required to build and place the university on a 
solid basis. Of that amount about $700 000 has been 
secured, including the $300,000 donated by Miss Cald- 
well. The theological part will be the first to be opened. 
and that will be under the charge of the Order of St. 
Sulpice. | 

The main object of the university will be to educate 
young men who propose to enter the priesthood, but the 
institution will also alm to provide the best possible 
secular education for Roman Catholic youths. 


AN INTERESTING MEETING. 


HE Annual Conference of the Maine Yang People’s 

Societies for Christian Endeavor was held in the First 
Baptist Church, Lewiston, Me., September 1 and 2, and the 
Maine Christian Endeavor Union was formally organized 
with V Richard Foss, of Portland, President : H. W. Oakes, 
Auburn, George Chandler. Livermore Falls, Mrs. P L 
Chase, Portland, Vice-Presidents: and J W. Stevenson, 
Portland, Secretary and Treasurer. The meetings were 
addressed by the Rev. F. EF. Clark, of Boston, President of 
the United Societies for Christian Endeavor: Mr George 
M. Ward, National Secretary; Mr. V. Richard Foas, State 
Superintendent ; the Hon. Nelson Dingley, Jr., and others. 
Theses3ion was intensely interesting, helpful, and inspiring, 
from opening to farewell. Mr. Ward said: ‘' Let the State 
of Maine set the figures and we [the National Sortety] wil! 
try to follow. You have now 2 300 members, and we 2 300 
societies. Will you not strive to add 1.400 to the churches 
asthe United Society adds 14.0009"? Mr. Clark emphasized | 
the fact that ‘‘the Society of Christian Endeavor is in the 
church, for the church, and to help forward the work of 
the church ;"’ that it is spiritual first and foremost, and 
only as such will it grow in strength and power ; that 
without the prayer-meeting pledge it cannot be a trne 82- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor; that all other features are 
subordinate, secondary, to the one truth ‘‘ for Christ and 
the Church.’’ ‘* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his 
righteousness, and all these thingsshall be added unto you.”’ 


& 


FOREIGN ITEMS. 


A general conference of all evangelical m'‘ssions {in Mex- 
ico is to be held January 31 to February 3, 1888, in the City 
of Mexico. 


The London correspondent of the New York ‘ Tribune ”’ 
notes that the ** Sabbatarians have got hold of the Commit- 
tee on Sunday Postal Labor, which will report in favor of 
still further restrictions on existing postal facilities. Here 
tofore there has been a Sunday delivery of letters outside of 
London. The Committee propose to stop it unless two- 
thirds of the Town Council in boroughs or two thirds of 
the rate-payers in rural districts demand its continuance.”’ 


The Salvation Army, entering India five years ago, has now 
120 English and 80 native missionaries. 


According to a London paper, the New Testament in Arab- 
ic is in demand inthe land of Moab. In one daya colpor- 
teur sold fifty four copies—fiour being the purchasing power. 
When night came every receptacle in the colportear s house 
was filled wit) flour, and not a copy of the Scriptures re - 
mained unsold. 


Bishop Taylor, in a letter dated May 7, from Cape Palmas, 
Liberia, says: ‘*The king and chiefs bind themselves by 
written agreement to give us all the land we need for all our 
mission and industrial school purposes, . . . toclear iand 
and plant first crop,... to build good kitchen and 
schoolhouse, . . . and all free of charge. We hope (D V.) 
to build seventeen houses between this and Christmas, and 
to occupy them by thirty new missionary men and woinen 
by January, 1888.”’ 


Bishops Potter, of New York, Lyman, of North Carolina, 
and Quintard, of Tennessee, unite in urging Protestant 
Episcopalians to send money to M. Hyacinthe Loyson. 
‘‘ Daring the year 1886,’’ Bishop Quintard writes from Paris, 
‘*the McAll Mission received from England and the United 
States not less than $80,000, while for the same period the 
Gallican Church received from the same sources [countries| 
less than $500. M. Loyson’s work is, as we know, on defi- 
nite and distinct Church lines. Heis really in great need 
of immediate pecuniary aid.’’ 


—The Book Committee of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
has chosen Dr. George R. Crooks, of Madison, N. J., to suc- 
ceed the late Dr. Daniel Curry as editor of the ‘‘ Methodist 
Review.”’ 


THE BIBLE IN ENGLISH SCHOOLS. 


f Reon report on this year’s examination in Scripture 

knowledge which has been submitted to the Board is, 
says the ‘‘ Pall Mal’,’’ an elaborate one. A)! those who have 
at heart the religious instruction of the children of the poor 
will be interested in its perusal. It appears that the num 
ber of children examined this year has been 222 (21, as com- 
pared with 211,207 in 1886. In 1880, 127,501 children were 
presented for examination, and from that time till the 
present the numbers have steadily increased. 

After giving various details of the examination, the ex- 
aminer whose signature is affixed tothe report thus sum- 
marizes the result of Bible teaching in Board schools: 
** There is no evading the conclusion that in the past this 
subject has not, in all schools, received the attention which 
is due toit. There 1s a tendency to curtail the length of the 
lesson by overlapping with ordinary work, and if necessity 
compels that a child must lose a lesson it is the Bible 
lesson which suffers. It is not uncommon even now to find 
that a teacher has picked out the backward children and 
placed them in a corner of the room, under a monitor, to 
practice reading or arithmetic, while the Bible lesson is 
being given to the remainder. Some of the answers given 
to questions show that children are not all alike—there is a 
certain proportion who think things out and draw their own 
conclusions.’? Examples of this aregiven in thereport. To 
the question, ‘‘ What lessons may we learn from the story of 
the death of John the Baptist ?’’ some curious answers were 
given, such as—‘‘ We should not give parties ;” ‘‘ We should 
not dance ;’’ ‘*‘ Men should never marry widows ;’’ ‘*‘ When 
we give parties we should do everything to please our 
visitors ;” ‘*If we try hard we shall always get what we 
want.’’ 

A question given to the children in Standard V. was to 
narrate the call of Samuel. These children were al! picked, 
so, in considering the answer, one can but wonder what the 
rest of the children can be like when one says, ‘‘ Samuel 
Was @ very good man, and he had a son and his name was 
Joseph ; and Joseph was a very good bov, like his father 
Samuel, and Samuel loved the Lord Jesus Christ, and 
Samuel was a very good man ; abont the life of Samuel is 
in Genesis.’’ Aznother answer thus describes the descent of 
the Holy Ghost : ‘‘ The Holy Ghost was taken up into Heaven 
when the clouds were opened. And God took him up, but 
the people wondered how he could have been taken up. 
But he was taken up by the spirit of God.’””? The phrase (so 
states the report) ‘‘ Not with eye service as men pleasers,”’ 
was variously given—thus, ‘‘ Not with thy servants as men 
pleaseth,’’ ‘* Not as thy service,’”’ *‘Not with I serface,”’ 
‘* Not with high service as men please us.’’ One inspector 
states: ‘*It is evident that the repetition is too often me- 
chanical and careless ; and the explanation is frequently 
neglected. ‘Singleness of heart’ has a meaning for a 
minority only. ‘Smaliness of your heart,’ ‘A nice smooth 
heart,’ ‘Afraid of your heart,’ ‘Servants-ought not to 
marry,’ ‘If you see a poor beggar in the street give hima 
copper ’—these and many like them are evidently attempts 
to explain on the spur of the moment. Nor are carelessness 
and want of proper explanation confined to the repetition. 
‘The disciples heard a Rassian mighty mind,’ ‘ Tons of fire: 
rested on the head of the disciples,’ ‘They preached every 
language in the world at once’—such statements would 
look bad as casual blunders, but coming from picked chil- 
dren, the pride of their teacher, what are we to think of 
the teaching? Still more displeasing are the answers that 
point te a loose or irreverent style of lesson, such as: 
‘Samuel was pew-opener—he dusted the Temple and turned 
out the lights,’ ‘He came down stairs,’ ‘ Eli was sitting on 
a gate,’ ‘on a post,’ ‘on a fences,’ ‘o1 a stile ;’ ‘he said, ‘“‘Go 
to thy bed and sleep, thou art a faithfal lad;’’ and he 
walked in Goi’s steps ever since.’ ”’ 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to recewe items of news for these columns. | 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—Plymoutb Church, Brooklyn, was reopened on Sunday. 
The Ray. J. 8. Willis, of Milford, Del., occupied the pulpit. 
The attendance was large. Pamphlets containing news- 
paper comments on the infamous (;s0rgia Glenn bill were dis- 
tributed The following are the names ofthe ministers who 
will preach at Plymouth Church for the next month, given 
in the order in which they will preach, beginning with next 
Sunday: The Rev. Dr. White, of Summit, N. J , the Rev. 
Dr. C. H. Robinson, the Rey. Dr. Parker, of London, and 
the Rev. Dr. Barrows. 

—The Congregationalist Club of this city has just issued 
a new edition of a tastefully and elegantly printed manual 
containing its constitution, by-laws, list of officers and 
members, sketch of its history, and records of its meetings. 

—The corner-stone of the chapel of the Bushwick Avenue 
Congregational Church of Brooklyn was laid on Sunday 
last. The Rev. 8. B. Halliday, the Rev. 8. Gifford Nelson, 
the Rey. Dr. J. G. Roberts, and cthers assisted the pastor, 
the Rev. Arthur Chester, in the exercises. 

—Rabbi Browne, of the Hebrew temple Gates of Hope in 
this city, regarding whose relations with his congregation 
there has been so much discussion, has resigned. 

—The Rev. Henry T. McEwen, formerly of the Memoriai 
Chapel of the Church of the Covenant in this city, has 
entered on his labors as pastor of the Fourteenth Street 
Presbyterian Church. 

—The General Council of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of the United States and Canada convened in 
Greenville, Pa., last week. This is the supreme body of this 
branch of the church in America... It represents nine synods, 
993 ministers, 1,835 congregations, and 258.408 communi- 
cant members. This Council is also in more or less intimate 
communication with all the branches of the Lutheran 
Church in America, which ranks fourth in numbers of all 
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Protestant denominations. The General Council was organ- 
ized just twenty years ago. It surports about half of the 
twenty six Lutheran colleges in the United States and four 
theological seminaries. It embraces five languages—Knog- 
lish, German, Norwegian, Swedish, and Danish. 

—The corner-stone of a new Baptist church was laid in 
Mount Vernon, New York, on September 4. Ita cost will 
be about $45,000. The Rev. Dr. Owen A. Williams read an 
interestir g historical sketch of the church. 

—Christian workers, and others desirous of becoming 
such, sending thetr address to the Rev. C. C. Goss, 97 Var- 
ick Street, will receive a programme of each day’s proceed- 
ings of the National Convention of Christian Workers, to 
aesemblein the Broadway Tabernacle (the Rev. Dr. Taylor’s) 

.on the st., to continue eight days, three sessions a 
day. The object ts the discussion of the best methods of 
€hristian work. 

—A new church building was dedicated in Orange, N. J., 
Sunday, by the Swedenborgian Society, of which the Rev. 
C. H. Mann is pastor. 

—The misstonary cortribntions from the Fifth Avenne 
Presbyterian Church, New York City, amounted to $30 27 
for home and $29 425 for foreign missions last year. The 
First Church of Chicago was second, giving $25,908 to the 
home board and $15,411 to the foreign. 


NEW ENGLAND. 


—The Sonth Congregat'onal Church of Boston has just 
been transformed intoa Jewish synagogue, and was dedi- 
cated as such on September 4 

—Tne Springfield ** Republican”’’ says that Professor 
Henry, Drummond, at the earnest request of the Amherst 
boys who met him at Northfield this summer, has agreed 
to visit Amherst during the latter part of this month, and 
will» pend two or three days in work among the students. 

—At a recent meeting of the Congregational Church 8o- 
clety of Norwalk, Conn., it was decided to build a new 
clturch, at a cost not to exceed $40 000 About $25 000 has 
been eubecribed tovard the chu ch, and at least $10 000 
will probably be real'z°d from the present church property. 

—Atthe meeting of the Evangelical Ministers’ Association 
of Boston last M inday. the Rev. Josiah Strorg, D.D , Gen- 
eral Secretary of the Evangelical Alliance of the United 
States,and William F D discussed The Enlargement 
of the Work of the Evangelical Alliance in This Country ”’ 
The offi:tala of the Alllance are making an effort to estab- 
lish in every city and large town of this land a branch 
organizition. 

—That was a strange criticiem made by the Boston 
‘‘Conurter’’ on the selection of Mr. Cable to conduct the 
Boston Sunday School Union Bible Class. It said: ‘It 
will certain'y be a melancholy sight enough to see the 
author of ‘ The Grandissimes’ wasting his talents over the 
conventional routine of a Sanday afternoon Bible class. If 
the parable of the talents shoulé come np, Mr. Cahle might 
find it difficnlt to explain esatisfactorily why he was not 
employing his splendid talents in creation instead of tak- 
ing a place that any clever ci: rzyman conld fill.” 

—The Congregational church at Old Lyme, Conn., was 
rededicated on Tnestay of this week, after extensive res- 
toration. An exchange says: ** The old wooden cornice 
around the ceiling and the frort of the g«llery is a pecn'far- 
ly attractive and uncommon feature of the church It is 
made of thousands of small pieces of wood, apparently cut 
by hard, and probably the work of the members of the con- 
gregatien for whom and by whom the chnrch was built. 
The spire is graceful and artistic—indeed, one of the 
prettiest in Connecticut. The interior has been decorated 
by a New York firm under the direction of the architect. 


At the dedication ceremony a number of distinguished per-- 


sons are expected to be present. Among thore who are 
looked for are President Dwight; of Yale University : Chief 
Justice Waite, who 1s a native of Old Lyme; Emeritus Pro- 
fessor Salsbury. of Yale; C. H. Luddington, and the Gris 
wold family. The ministeris the Rev. B. W. Bacon, whois 
a son of Leonard Bacon.’’ 

—The Young Men’s Christian Association of Watertown, 
Mars , last week dedicated new and commoditous rooms. 
Mr. Munhall, the noted evangelist, the Rev. L. T. Town- 
send, and others made ad tresses. 

—The Congregational church at Grafton, Mass., was re- 
dedicated, after extensive improvement, on September 1. 

—The new S:2cretary of the Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation of Boston, Mr. W. C Douglass, of St. Louis, 
received a cordial welcome at a special meeting on Septem- 
ber 8. 

—The Snunday-school organization of Wethergfield and 
Berlin, Conn., observed its fifty-fifth anniversary at West 
Hartford Jast week. Brief addresses were made by the 
Rev Mr Barrows, of Iowa, Mr. George Langdon, of Plym- 
outh, Conn , and others. 7 

—In Benningten, Vt., a rather remarkable condition of 
things exists among the churches The pu'pits of the 
Methodist, Episcopal, and Congregational soct: tics in Ben- 
nirgton Center and the Congregational soctety at North 
Bennington are vacant, owing to the resignation of their 
pastors. The Rev. Ieaac Jennings, the old pastor of the 
Firat Church, died a few daysago. Of all the churches in 
town the only ones having settied pastors are the two Bap- 
tist chur: hes. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—The Methodist Board of Missions has just received the 
largest private gift ever made to it. The donors are Mr. 
FE] jah Hayes and wife, of Warsaw, Ind. The value of the 
property given is about $130,000, being all that the donors 
possess. Out of the income an annuity for Mr. and Mrs. 

Hayes is reserved. 

—A dispatch from Oshkosh, W'S’, says that d suit has 

been begun hy the Rev. A. H. Fischér aainst the Trustees of 


Helveton Reformed Lutheran Chufch for $18,000 damages. | 


The plaintiff had a contract to preach for ten years, but he 
was forced out because he was not satisfactory to members 
at large. 

—About two hundred students and friends of the McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary were present at its opening 
exercises on September 1. The Rev. Dr. Leroy J. Halsey 


| delivered a lecture on the su'j ct, ‘*‘ How to Make the Best 


Use of the Scr'ptures During the Taree Years’ Course.”’ 

' —The Chicag> papers say that the work inangurated in 
that city by Mr. Moody last spring is going forward with 
excellent results. Over 4 000 families have been vi ied by 
lady missionaries who have made a carefal canvass of the 
city, visiting the homes of the people, reading the Bible, 
then distributing religious iiterature, ascertaining the num- 
ber of children who are old enough to go to Sand:y-school, 
and leaving in each home acard upon which was printed 
the name and location of all the churches near these penple, 
the name and address of the pastors and Sunday school 
enperintendents, and the hours of service for cach church. 


_As s000 as the Training School building is completed and a 


corps of thirty or forty trained workers are ready for the 
field, it is expected that Mr. D. L. Moody will again take 
personal direction of the evangelistic work. He hopes that 
fifty of the business men and wealthy women of Chicago 
will each support one of these trained workers. 

—The Rev. 8. W. Matthew, pastor of the Methodist Epis- 
copal church in Stillwater, Minn., has been chosen Dean of 
the College of Liberal Arts and Professor o*® Menta! and 
Political Science in the University of Southern Calfornia at 
Los Angeles. 

—The corner stone of the first bnilding for the North- 
western Free Baptist Coliege at Winnebago City, Minn , 
was laid with the nsu2l ceremonies August 27. 

—There are 400 Mormon bishops in Utah, 1 423 priests, 
2 947 teachers, and 6 854 deacons. Salt Lake City is divided 
into wards of e'ght or nine blocks each, anda bishop ts put 
in charge of each ward. Under him there are two teachers, 
whore | usiness ft is to learn the employment and income of 
avery resident of the ward and report the same tothe bishop. 
Then the bishop collects the tenth of each man’s income, 
and turns it in to the Church authorities. 

—A Christian lady in Richmond, Va, has rented her fine 
home and moved into cheaper quarters that she might be 
able to give $1 000 a year more to charity than she other- 
wise could have done. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—E.C Starr, of Yorthfield, Conn , has resigned. 

—George Huntington, of W rthington, Mass., has withdrawn 
bis resig: ation, the parish having rescinded the vote to deed the 
pews in the new church 

—A G. Beebe of Southwick, Mass., has resigned. 

—Thomas S Smith. for sixteen years a missionary in Ceylon, 
who has been spending a year in this country, will return at 
once to his missi »n. 

—Israel Alnsworth, of Boylston, Mass , accepts a call to the 
Rockville Chu’ ch at Peabody, Mass. 

—F. D. Barelay, of Center Brook, Conn , has resigned. 

—C L. Rotch, of Stoughton, Masa., has resigned. He givesas 
his reason that he resolved when he entered the ministry not 
to serve anv one parish over five years 

—J W. Whittaker, of the sanfcrd Street Church of Spring 
field. Mass., has resigned to accept a call from the Howard 
Chapel of Nashville, Tenn. 

—A P. Miller,ofthe ixwell Avenue Church (colored) of New 
Haven, Coon, has b en offered a pos'tion as minister and Pro 
fessor of Natural Sciences in the Aleorn College at Rodney, Miss. 

—D N. Beach, of Cambridge, Mass., bas declined a cal) from 
the Second Church in Minneapolis, Minn 

—L.H Keller, of Mendon, Mich , has resigned, and wil! take 
a course of study at Yale Theological Seminary. ; 

-Theodore Clifton, of Rockford, Ill . has res'gned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


--P. D. Oatey, of Springfield, N. Y., has resigned. 

—Hector Hall, of Glasgow, N. Y., accepts a call from the 
Second Church of Troy. 

—E 8. Robinson, of Ironton, Ohio, bas resigned. 

—Benjamin B. Dayton, of Amboy, N. Y., was buried at sea on 
August 9. 

--Benjamin Garnett died at Greenville, 8. C., Augnst 7. 


EPISCOPAL, 


—George Whitaker, of Grace Church, Worcester, Mass , has 
re-igred to accept the presidency of Wiley Coliege, Marshall, 
Tex. 

Sylvester Clarke, rector emeritus of Trinity Church, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has accepted the Professorship of Christian Evi 
dences in the Berkeley Divinity School at Middletown, Conn. 

—Luther Hardee, of Chicago, Il!., has recelved a cali from Elk 
Repids, Mich 

~-%. B. Moore, of Grace Church, Elizabeth, N. J, has resigned. 

—John Warner, of Camden, N. J., has accepted a call to Mill- 
ville. 

BAPTIST. 

—Samuel Williams, an old-time Abolit'onist and a close friend 
of Garrison, Phillips. Fred Doug!lass, and Henry Clay, died last 
week, at the age of eigbty-five, in frooklyn, N. Y. 

—J.A. Brackett has been installed pastor of the Second 
Church in New fedferd, Maas. 

—J P. Campbell, of Nyack, N. Y., declined a eall from the 
Portland Street Church of Haverhi'], Mass. 

~-H. F. Brown accepte a call from the church at Athol, Mass. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


~--Gustavus Abeel, the oldest minister of the Reformed Church 
Classis of Newark, N. J., died at Stamford, N. Y., at the age of 
eighty-six on September 4. 

--Samuel Jaquett, an aged minister of the New Jersey Confer 
ence of the Merhodist E plscopal Church, dled at Ocean Grove, 
N. J., on ~eptember 8. 

—F J. Lauerber, of the Heidelberg Reformed Church of York, 
Pa., has resigned to accept a call from the Presbyterian church 


‘Books ann GutHors 


CONVICT LABOR.' 


The facts relating to the problemof prison labor have 
never been so well presented as in the Second Annual 
Report of the United States Commissioner of Labor, 
which has just appeared. The C mmissfoner, Mr. 
Carro!| D. Wrigat, devotes the entire volume to this 
subj-ct, aad his report {s so full and 89 syatematiec as to 
deserve the highest pralse Tne Commissioner's views 
may not always be sound. but they have not kep! him 
from presenting fairly and clearly the facts which he 
has gathered. 

Tae total numer of prisoners employel in the varl- 
ous {ostitutfons of the country {s 64000. Ot this 
number 45 000 are engaged fn soma form of productive 
labor, 15 000 are engaged fn prison dutles. and 4,000 are 
sick or Idle We-thus find that the number of prisoners 
whose industry fs ‘‘competing with free laborers and 
private enterprise” amounts to less than 1 {n 300 of the 
working population of cur country. The work of these 
45 000 convicts ts estimated to have been equlvalent to 
the work of 35 000 free laborers. Less than one four- 
hundredth part of the product of the nation’s Jabor con- 
s{ata of prison-made goods. As the contractors probabiy 
eel] these goods as dear as possib’e, the ‘‘ perflous 
effects” of prison competition in reducing prices may 
easily be estimated. Every one knows that when the 
number of shoemakers in a village is doubled the price 
of shoes does not sink to one half ; and the inference {s 
cleat that when the work!ng force of the country fs 
Increased one four hundredth part the prica of labor 
does not sink at all. This is the general fact; but it 
does not fol'ow that it does not sink in any partie- 
ular trade or locality. Thatthe Iabor market in any 
particular locality may be affected by prison goods 
under the contract system seems to have been demon- 
strated In the case of the cooper industry in Chicago. 
Tn that city, in the year 1875 less than two-thirds of 
the barrels were made in the prison shops, while in 1885 
the proportion kad increased to five-sixths. Meanwhile, 
as the employers rerort, the average waves of the coopers 
had fallen from $613 per annum to $432—a decline of 
thirty per cent. Jt istrue that aaimilar falling off In 
weges has taken place In a few other industries un- 
affected by prison competition Neverthelers the decii1e 
cannot be satisfactorily explained except by recogn!z- 
ing the depressing Influence of the prison competition. 
But. notwithstarding such exceptions, the general truth 
holds good. The indictment of the contract system 
must he based on other grounds than its interference 
with fee labor: namely. its interference with the re- 
form of the prisoner and bis preparation for an honest 
ard honorable life out Ide the prison walls. 

Of the four systems of work now employed in our 
American nrisons, the contract system {fs by far the most 
general. Under {ft sixty-three per cent. of the prison- 
made goods are produced. The lease system ranks next, 
preducing fifteen rer cent. of the to‘al product; then 
eomes the publie account system, producing fourteen 
rer cent ; and, Jast, the piece price system, producing 
elghtpercent Of all these systems, the lease sys'em fg 
ircomparably the moat prefitable Under the public 
account system the income from the prison Jabor con- 
stitutes hut efghteen per cent. of the total prison ex- 
perses ; under the plece-price plan, twenty-one per cent ; 
under the contrect system, fifty six per cent.; and under 
the Jease system, 267 percent ! The horrors of the lease 
system have so often been presented to the public that 
it is unnecessary to add anything here by way of con- 
deronation. It fa still employed insix of the Southern 
States and in the Northern State of Nebraska, but Its 
only defense is the anpeal which it makes to the pockets 
of the taxpayers. Under {it the convicts pass complete- 
ly from under the supervision cf the State and sre sold to 
the lessees. Their condition is worse than slavery, for the 
slaveholder was injured by the s{ckness or death of the 
slaves, but the Jessees are not. 

In considering the merits of the three remaining sys- 
tems, we find that the contract system is the most prc fit- 
able ; but the matter of profit {s. even from a financial 
standpoint, surprisingly unimportant. The total cx- 
penses of our prisona Js $10,000 000; the total amcunt 
received from the labor of the convicts, but $3 500 000. 
Had the pubifc account system been used in all the 
prizons, the financial loss -would have been but Ifttle 
over one mafllion dollars, or but cne-elghth of the total 
expenses. The chief interest of the taxpayer, there- 
fore, lies, not In increasing the work which the prison- 
ers perform, but in diminishing the number of the pris- 
oners. Even financtally considered, the reformation of 
the crimins! is vastly more important than his temporary 
self support. 

Under the contract system the working time of the 
prisoner is sold to the contractor, and naturally the cov- 


1 Second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Labor. 1886, 


at Emporia, Kan. | 


| Convict Labor. (Washington : Government Printing Office.) 
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tractor’s only aim is to make the greatest possible profit 
out of the prisoner's service Possibly, and perhaps 
generally, the prisoner wil! be kept at the same bit of 
mechanical work throughout the entire term of his 
sentence. When released he {3 almost as incapable of 
self-support as when he entered the prison walls. In 
case he cannot secure woik on precisely the same part 
of a machine eim!lar to that on which he has been em- 
ployed, he must return to hiscld life. In the contract 
system the reformatory aim of punishment {fs almost 
entirely ignored. 

Under the public account system and the p!ece-price 
plan the prisoner remains continually under the super 
vision of the State officlals. His labor is employed 
upon public works, or upon the production of supplies 
for State instl:utfons, or in the making of goods to be 
sold when finished at so much apiece. Io both systems 
the education and reformation of the prisoner {s in no 
way interfered with by the business interests of lessees 
and contractors. In both it can easily be mede by 
competent prison « fliclals a valuable means of reforma 
tion and preparation for honest and honorable living 
outside prison walls. 

For this purpose, no less than for the purpose of re 
ducing competition with free labor outside prison walls 
to a min{mum, prison labor should be diversified. 

The term of imprisonment should be a term of ap 
prenticerbip. The averege sge of the prisoner is bu‘ 
twerty-six years. The average length of his sentence, 
even in penitentiarfes, is but little over four years The 
es should be diversified, and each young 
de a skilied workman in the occupation of 

When this plan is pursued, the prisoners 
ve worked steadi!y and behaved well may often 
e firmly established {2 some honorable occupation 
before their sentences ¢xpire. 

The author of the report before us recommends the 
abolition of the contract ry3tem, and the general intro 
duction of hand lab»r under the public account system 
His principal reasous for recommendiog the public 
account system are, of course, the educational ones. 
His reason for recommending hand labor alone is his 
excessive dread cof competition. He sees that any use- 
ful work done by the prisoners must result in compett- 
tion with outside work, and he recommends the disuse 
of power machiaery in order to reduce this competition 
toaminimum. With this recommandation we cannot 
agree. Theend of prison indusiry should be prepara- 
tion for honorable and remunerative work outside the 
prison. In so far as training in the use of machinery {fs 
necessary for this purpore, it should b; given to the 
prisoner. The otj ct of our prison system {is not the 
making of money but the making of men; and what 
ever concuces to this end shou!d not be lackingin prison 
equipment and prison discipline. 


The Wisdom of the Apocaiypse. By J.H McIlvaine, autbor 
of **‘ The Wisdom of Holy Scripture’’ (New York: A. D.F. 
Randolph & Company.) The Apocalypse has been anything 
but a “disclosure’’ (for such is the true meaning of the 
word) to multitudes of Christian people. They have read 
portions here and there, from time to time, only to be filled 
with a bewildering sense of exuberant imeginative splendor 
flooding the continent of the wri'er’s thought with sunrise 
visions of celestial power and glory. The bearing of his 
thought, as determined by the meaning of the symbols and 
figures with which it is clothed, has rarely been considered, 
except by scholars, and f-w readers of the New Testament 
possess an intelligible idea of the contents of Revelation. 
Vaguely conceiving of it as a kind of spiritual rhapsody—a 
disconnected and fragmentary dream of the poet-author, 
lifted by the inspiration of his genius to the seventh heaven 
of his farcy—many have floated upon its tide of imagina- 
tion without knowledge of any definite shore toward which 
the current might bs setting. Even a superficial study of 
Mr. Mclivaine’s work wil] disabuse the mind. of such im- 
pressions ; for, with an industry by no means in advance of 
his penetration and scholarship, he has patiently wrought 
out a clear and definite view of the purpose, composition, 
and meaning of the Apoca!;p:e. We cannot say that all of 
his interpretations are as acceptable as they are ingenious ; 
we are not prepared to yield to his jadgment on every dis- 
puted point ; but this we frankly and cordially concede, that 
in plan and scope, in thoroughness of detail and compre- 
hensiveness of survey, this volume is commendable. The 
forty-eight chapters into which !t is divided follow the nat- 
ural law of the development of the contents of Revela- 
tion, and the entire book is subdivided into paragraphs, 
4each of which is preceded by the verse of which the para- 


“,. gtaph is the exposition. Thus we have a continuous and 


lucid commentary extending from the firat to the final verses 
of Revelation, and every section may be read as complete 
in itself or as a finished part of the whole, according to the 
mecessity of thought in each particular instance. In his 
introduction the author criticises as erroneous the view 
which makes the Apocalypse a representation of historical 
events, himself believing that it represents truths, ideas, 
and events only in eo far as they exemplify these ideas. 
He is of the opinion that John, the beloved disciple of oar 
Lord, was urqnuestionably the writer. though he intimates 
that the title as we have it in our Eog'ish version—‘: The 
Revelation of (St ) John (the Divine)’’—should suffer the 
excision of the words inclosed in brackets as above, since 
they are not found in the oldest and best manuscripts. 
These statements supply us with a key to the nature and 


has bis acquaintance, not among his geographical neigh- 


trend of the author’s critical work, for the two varying 
conceptions of the contents of Revelation, moving out upon 
the lines elther of history or instruction by thought, must 
often re-ult in divergent explanations of particular pas- 
sages. (a the latter hypothesis the chapter on ‘*‘ The Reeur- 
rection and Judgment of the Dead’’ will receive marked 
consideration, with related chapters on the Millennial King 
dom and Resurrection Church. This admirable publicatior 
will serve a useful purpose as a commentary for all classes 
of Bible students. It is hardly such a book as will be read 
in regular course, because, in the nature of the case, tran 
sitions of thought are abrupt and sometimes confusing 
The author is not so much concerned abont linking veree to 
verse as he is interested in the endeavor to find out just 
what each passage means; and it is this purpose which 
gives us confidence in the integrity of his labors. By life. 
long study and practice in the interpretation of the symbols 
of the Jewish. Christian, Hindu, Greek, Roman, with more 
or less of the Egyptian, Scandinavian, and other religions 
he vindicates his right to be heard as the tnterpreter of the 
mysteries of Revelation. We are confident that such pains- 
taking toil will find not only recognition but appreciation. 


The Pioneer Quakers. By Richard P. Hallowel], author of 
** The Q 1aker Invasion of Massachusetts.’’ (Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mif—in & Co.) This lecture, which is complete in a sin. 
gle chapter covering less than one hundred pages of ordi- 
nary type. was written at the request of the Saturday 
Mornirg Clab of Boston, and it contains an account of the 
rise of Quakerism in Eogland, and a review of its progress 
in the Massachusetts Colonies down to 1724, when the 
Friends secured exemption from the tax levied for the 
support of the orthodex clergy. The author writes like s 
partisan, and is often quite severe in his denunciation of 
those who, in his opinion, do rank irjastice to the- people 
for whom he speaks. Heis particularly savage in his assanu)' 
upon Dr. Dexter for making certain statements about 
Quakers in his book ** As to Roger Williams,’’ which state- 
ments, in the author’s view, have been refuted overand over 
again. But while there is an undue excess of heat in the 
controversial! portions of this little volume, possibly in some 
measure excusable because of provocation received, there {s 
a'so much useful knowledge in regard to the laws, beliefs, 
and customs of the Society of Friends. And not many wi!! 
rise from its perusal withont cherishing increased ree pect for 
the simple and unworldly living of a people whose institu- 
tions and habits practically illustrate the democratic idea 
in history. In the early portions of the lecture there wil! be 
found a concise accountof the career of George Fox, and, 
later, a clear and satisfactory statement of the tenets of his 
moral and religious code as generally received by the Society 
of which be was the founder. The remainder of the volume 
is devoted to a historical survey of the persecu'ions and 
trials endured by the ploneer Quakers in New England, in 
the course of which some misapprehensions of well-known 
writers are corrected. In the closing pages brief references 
are made totheirfiuence of Quakerism in Rhode I[eland 
New York, and Pennsylvania. The significance of Quaker 
doctrine and practice in shaping the fortune of the R-public 
is set forth in the following paragraph: ‘* It is no exaggera- 
tion to say that they anticipated the wisest statesmanship 
and political sagacity of two centuries ; for, since the close 
of the seventeenth century, the only real, substantial prog- 
ress madein the science of government consiste in the de 
velopment and application of principles formulated and 
carried out by the Pennsylvania Qaakers.’””’ Many who may 
regard this opinion as an overestimate will nevertheless find 
in the contents of the lecture certain facts which prove this 
estimate to be not altogether wide of the mark. 


Trade Organ’‘zations in By J. Bleecker Miller 
(New York: The Baker & Taylor Co.) Every one admits 
that in the government of our large cities our present ward 
system is in many respects a failure. Ino the country com. 
munities the township is aunit. The people of the town 
ship know each other, and there ts such a thing as a town- 
ship public opinion. Government by townships is therefore 
one of the best forms of local self government. But in the 
cities there are no neighborhoods. The individual citizen 


bors, but among those with whom he 13 associated in his 
trade, business, or profession. The only class of people 
who possess a large local acquaintance are the saloon-keep- 
ers, add « ur ward system gives tothem a very undue prom- 
inence in city politics. Mr. Miller thinks that the only 
solution of the problem afforded by these facts lies in the 
organization of trade assemblies. He believee that the 
signs of the times are that such organizations are destined 
to have greater and greater politicalinflaence. Each trade, 
he says, knows its leading men and will naturally seek to 
be represented by them. Mr. Miiler admits that this plan 
is in @ measure the revival of the old guild system, but this, 
he claims, {s a point in its favor; since upon the guild sys- 
tem our English cities were first established, and local se)lf- 
government and individual freedom received one of its 
greatest blows when the guilds were destroyed under Henry 
the Eighth. The practical details of his plan are not worked 
out by Mr. Miller. He leaves usin doubt as to whether he 
would g ve to each trade a representation in proportion to 
its pumbers or not. Were this done, certainly a very large 
change wou'd take place in the character of our legislative 
bodies. Lawyers and bankers, instead of constituting a 
mejority, would hardly have any representation at al), while 
bricklayers, car-drivers, and other unskilled laborers, ino- 
stead of having no representation at all, would control the 
Assemblies. Mr. Miller's plan is somewhat crude. Yet 
many of our political thinkers are somewhat in sympathy 
with it, and it is therefore wortby of consideration. 


The Federal Constitution, an Essay by John F. Baker, 
LL.B. (New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) As the writer 


states in his preface, the approaching hundredth anniversary 


| to advertisements.—[Tie Epoch, 


of the adoption of the Federal Constitution makes the present 
time peculiarly fitting for a retrospective view of the scenes 
which led to its adoption, the ideas which inspired its 
framers, and of the civil polity which the nation has par- 
sued under it. The author of this essay is apparently a 
lawyer of the old school who admires our present Constitu- 
tion as the ultimate and perfect expression of republican- 
‘sm. It bas been said that since the war the belief in the 
plenary inspiration of this document has passed ont of 
+xistence, but this book shows strorg traces of its survival. 
The thought of the book is not original, but itis always in- 
tensely loyal. Its chief value to the student of history con- 
sists in the innumerable quotations from the thinkers and 
writers who most influenced our constitutional develop- 
ment. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


George Routledge & Sons, of London and this city, send us 
their travslations of Alphonse Danudet’s Tartarin of Tarascon 
and his La Belle Nivernaise, with beautiful reproductions of 
the decidedly clever illustrations by Mont¢ gut and others. Of 
the merits of the stories themselves we will speak later. —— 
The fourth part of the Century Company’s Battles and Lead- 
ers of the Civil War, of which we spoke last week, is jast 
received.——Miss Frances E. Willard's Nineteen Beautiful 
Years h 8 been brought out by the London publishers, Mor- 
gan & Scott. It hasan introdaction by Bishop Foster and 
a prefatory note by the poet Whittier ——U7;lifts of Heart 
and Will is a he’pful little series of religious meditations by 
James H. West ——Frogression is a treatise by W. M. Gog- 
gin on the progressive development of natural and moral 
law. We reserve comment.—Dr. Joseph Parker's [vople's 
Bible has reached its sixth volume, completing the book of 
Jadges and taking up Rath and part of Samuel —— The 
Minutes of the General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, a 
valuable book of reference in many ways, has jast reached 
aus. We have already compiled some of the more important 
statistics from the advance proof sent out by the Stated 
O'erk ——Jn Pursuit of Happiness is a translation from the 
Rassian, by Mes Aline D.lano, of three or four short stories 
hy Count Telstoi, one of which, ‘‘How Mach Land a Man 
Needs,’’ our readers have aiready seen. The translation is 
well done. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 75 cts) Other 
“ooks of fiction ef the week are Philip Hazlebrook, by Henry 
F Darnell, a story of English clerical. and social life (Baf- 
falo: C. Sherrill; 50 cts.), and Mignon’s //usband, a nov- 
elette, by John Strange Winter (Harper & Brothers; 25 
cts.). 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mobini Chattergi’s translation of the ‘‘ Bhagavad Gita” 
is announced by Ticknor & Co. 

—A collection of literary and social rem!niscences of Mr. 
Howel!s is promised in the O stober Lippincott.” 

— Max O Rell’s new book, ‘‘ L'Ami Mac Donald: Souve- 
nirs Aneodotiques de 1'E sosse,’’ has just been published. 

—Four of John Burroughe’s essays on birds and bees 
have been issued by Houghton, M filin & Co. as’the Sep. 
tember number of their R verside Literature Series. 

—Miss Poelps has written a new ‘‘gate’’ story. It is 
entitled ‘‘The Gates Between,’”’ and relates the possible 
experience of a hard and selfish nature in the life after 
death. 

—‘* We admire your pictures—and buy them,”’ said Wayne 
Mac\Veagh at a Savage Club dinner in London. ‘We wel- 
come your actors—and pay them; we read your books— 
and steal them.’’ 

—A new philosophical magazine is coming out in England. 
It is to bear the queer title of ‘* Lucifer,” and it will be 
edited by Madame Blavatsky and Mabel Collins, the daugh- 
ter of Mortimer Collins. 

—Qaieen Victoria is engaged in writing another book. 
The subject is kept eecret, but reports say that it relates to 
ber impressions of the great state ceremonials of her reign 
from her coronation to her jabilee. 

—Of the limited edition of the ‘‘ Thackeray Letters,” to, 
be published soon in book form by Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
five hundred copies will be printed. The volume will be a 
quarto, with gilt top aud uncut edges; the price, $10. The 
cheaper edition will be au octavo. 3 

—Rovert Louis Stevenson, the English romancer and 
poet, arrived in this city last week. He is traveling for his 
health, will spend the winter in Indianapolis, where Mrs. 
Stevenson was born, and will then continue across the 
continent to Celifornia, and thence to Australia. 

—During the coming year ‘The Century”’ will furnish 
occasional articles bearing upon the subjects treated in the 
current International Sunday Schooi Lessons, illustrated by 
means of photographs taken in P.lestine by Mr. Edward L. 
Wilson, whose article on ‘‘The Pharaohs ” appeared ina 
recent pumber of that magazine, 

—The ‘Pilgrim’s Progress’? has been translated into 
Japanese, and appears with—to Earopean eyes—most 
comic illustrations by native artists. Christian has a close- 
shaven Mongolian head ; Vanity Fair is a feast of lanterns, 
with all the popular Japanese amusements; the dungeon 
of Giant Despair is one of those Jarge wooden cages well 
kr.own to Eastern criminals; and the angels waiting to 
receive the pilgrims on the farther side of the bridgeless 
river are dressed after the latest Yuokohama fashion. 

— Frank R. 8ockton at onetime suffered much pain in his 
eyes, and was forbidden to read. The first day that the 
doctor «ranted bim half an hour witha book his friends were 
curious to know what book he wouid select. ‘‘Give me 
some advertisements,’’ he demanded, and explsined, as a 
shout was raised, ‘‘ Yes, I am pining for advertisements. 
My wife has read everything else aloud to me, but I hadn’t 
the heart to ask her to read the advertisements.’’ For sev- 
eral days he devoted the whole of that precious half-hour 
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THE PARISH MINISTER'S QUES- 
TIONS. 


The parish minfister in a town not a 
hundred miles from Dunfermline, Fife- 
shire, was recently golog the round of all 
the Board Schools !n the course of syste- 
matic examination. The day was warm, 
and the minister, feeling exhausted on 
- reaching the school, took a seat for a few 
minutes to cool down and recover his 
breath; but even while doing so he 
thought he might as well utiliza the time 
in a congenital way, being naturally a bit 
of a wag. So he addressed the boys thus: 
‘© Well, lads, can avy of you tell me why 
black sheep eat less than white sheep? 
There was no answer to this question, and 
the minister, after telling them it was be- 
cause there were less of them, with pre- 
tended severity sald he was sorry to see 
them in such astate of ignorance as not to 
be able to answer such a simple question, 
but he would give them another. ‘Can 
any of you lads tell me what Bishop of the 
Church of England has the largest hat ?” 
Here the children were again cornered for 
a solution. ‘‘ What! don’t you know,” 
said the minister, ‘‘that the Bishop with 
the largest hat is the Blshop with the 
largest head ? But seeing I have been giv- 
ing you some puzzilng questions, I will 
now al'ow you to have your turn and put 
some questions to me, to see if I can 
answer them.” Silence fell upon the 
whole :chool. No one apparently was 
bold enough to tackle the minister. At 
length, from the far corner of the room, a 
little chap of about seven years got up to 
his feet, and, with an audacity that actu- 
ally appalled the master, cried out, in a 
shrill, piping voice, but with the utmost 
sang froid—‘‘ Can you tell me why millers 
wear white caps?” The minister was 
perfeetly astounded, and for the life of 
him could find no solution of the prob. 
lem. He began to feel somewhat uncom- 
fortable, while the master frowned with 
awful threatening in his glance at the 
undaunted young culprit, who stood 
calmly waiting a rep'y to his poser. ‘‘ No. 
my boy,” sald the minister at length, ‘‘I 
cannot tell why millers wesr white rp 
What is the reason ?” ‘‘ Weel, sir,” 
plied the young shaver, ‘‘ millers wear 
white caps just to cover their beads.” 
It is needless to remark that the rcar 
which followed rather dieconcerted the 
minister, and he had some difficulty after. 
wards in proceeding with his official 
examination.— [Scottish American. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


OUR LATEST PU BLICATIONS, 


! | OF TWO CE#XTURIES. 
Rev. EpwarRbD Ev*ReTT Hace, DD. Origt- 
nal SAcareuhiees sketches of famous men of the 
eigh'eenth and nineteenth centuries, including 
Artista and Sculptors, Prose Writers, Com pozers, 


and Inventors Fmbeliished with por- 
traits stendard every library. Large 
Ryo, &8 peges rice 


ifty-two Charts, caretully on 
up itn a handsome cardbo 


st DE. STEELE. 
Nearly ready. w edit'ons in new dress and 
type of Steele’s vaouiee and Zoology. Now ready: 
Steele’s Popular Chemistry. New Astronomy. Hy- 
giene, Physiology. and Abritged Physiology. No 


Bat NES’ ANGUAGE I. ESSONS. 
STUVI'S PartL. lessons,” en- 
ed It, “Working Lesanns,” en- 
LETE. (Pa. te I. and Il. com- 
Contain enough te*hrical 
grammar, plenty of language and composit'on 
ex-+rcises. conversationa! exercises, simple and 
useful dia is skillfully grated, and fur 
nished at a iow price. Let every teacher esamine 
this book. 


Parnes’ Series of Readers. 5 Books, 
Barnes’ *eries of pies, 2 Books. 
Barnes’ of Histories, “Primary,” “Brief,” 


Barnes’ of Arithmetics, Elementary 


and Complete. 4. 
Barnes’ series Penmanship. 2 Series— 
Brief ” aud Standard.’ 
Element- 


Series of Orawing- Books. 
ary, Industriai, and Mechanical, 


‘These books are all new and attrartive. We 
should be pleased to submit sample — of any 
or all, su to approval. 
circuiars or specimen pages. 

A. 8S. BARNES & CO., 

111 & 113 William Street, New ork. 


Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
a in The Christian Union.” 
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Dodd, Mead & Company 


WILL ISSUE IN SEPTEMBER : 
The Earth Trembled. 


A Novel. By Epwarp P. Ros. Uniform with 
Mr. Roe’s other works. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
Original Etchings. 


By A. H. Bicknetu. Ten Etchings now first pub- 
lished. With text by. Willlam Howe Downes. 
lst. Vellum proofs signed, accompanied by 
Japan proofs signed,in portfolio with 
text. 5 copies, $125. 
2d. Satin proofs signed, accompanied by Ja- 
pan proofs signed, in portfolio with text. 
5 copies, $75. 


» | 3d, Satin proofs signed, in portfolio with text. 


10 copies, $50. 

4th. Japan proofs signed, In portfollo with 
text. 70 coples, $25. 

Also on etching paper, bound in cloth, full gold. 
Follo, $10. 


The Ingenious Gentleman Don Quix- 
ote, of La Mancha. 


By MIGUBL DE SERVANTES SAAVEDRA. A trans- 
Jation, with introduction and notes, by John 
Ormsby. In 4 volumes. Large paper edition, 
limited to 50 copies, printed by De Vinne, on 
hand-made paper,4 volumes, $25. Library 
edition. 4 volumes, 12mo, full gold side and 
back. A beautiful design. $6. 


‘“‘Ormsby’s translation of ‘Don Quixote’ Is not 
only the best —— translation. bat to ordinary 
rea‘ers it is the first which has made the book in 
coittgitie. The superiority of it to all its rivals 

wil be immediately felt.”—(James Anthony 
Froude, in The Quarterly Review. 


Blue Jackets of 1812. 


A History for Young People of the Navy in the 
War of 1812. By Wirus J. Assor. With 32 
illustrati ns by W. C. Jackson, and 50 by 
H -W. McVickar. A companion to Blue 
Jackets of ‘61. 4to, white and blue canvas, 
new design, $3. 


ALSO A NEW EDITION OF 


Blue Jackets of ’61. 


A History of the Navy in the War of Secession. 
By J. Ansor. With many illustra- 
tions, 4to, blue and white canvas, $3. 


Ran Away from the Duteh; or, 
Borneo from South to North. 
A Book of Adventure for Boys. By M. T. H. 


PERELAER. Jate of the Dutch Indian Service 
Translated by Maurice Blok and adapted by 
A P. Mendes. With 10 ful!-page illustrations 
by W.C. Jackson. 8vo, $225. Full gold side, 
with green ink. 


The Life and Times of John Jay. 


By 8vyo, $1.75. 


Sermons Preached in St. George’s. 


By Rev. \W.S. Rarnsrorp, Rector of St. George's 
Church, <secaast Square, New York. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.2: 


Paul and Christina. 


A Novel. By Ametia E. Barr, author of *' Jan 
Vedder's Wife,” A Daughter of Fife,’’ The 
Bow of Orange Ribboa,”’ ** The Squire of San- 
dal Side,”’ etc., etc. 12mo, cloth, $1. 


A Border Shepherdess. 


A Novel. By Ameri E Barr. author of “ Jan 
Vedder’s Wife,’’‘: A Daughter of Fife,”’ ** The 
Bow of Orange Ribbon,” etc, etc. 12mo, 
cloth, $1. 


With the King at Oxford. 


By A.rrep J, Cuurca, Professor of Latin in 
University College, London, author of ** Stories 
from Homer,” “ Virgil,” ‘“‘Two Thousand 
Years Ago,” etc. With 16lllustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


Stories of the Magicians. 

By A_rrep J. Cuurcn, Professor of Latin in 
University College, London, author of ** Stories 
from Homer,” “* Virgil,” “Two Thousand 
Years Ago,” With 16lllustrations. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.:0. 


Elsie’s Friends at Woodburn. 


A new volame fn the popular Elsie Series. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. Sets of the Elsie Books, 13 vol- 
umes, $16.25. Sets of the Mildred Books, 6 
volumes, $7.50. 


The Young Marooners. 


By E.R Govipine. A new edition of this clas- 
sie juvenile, with {ntroduction by Joel Chan- 
dler Harria (Uncle Kemus). With eight double- 
page illustrations by W. C. Jackson. 12mo, 
vloth, $1. 25. 


Wild Tribes of the Soin 


A Narrative of Travel inthe Basé Country. By 
F. L. James. With 40 illustrations. A new 
edition, $2.25. 


DODD, MEAD & eral, 


NEW YORE, 


| 


The Slory of the Nations 


A series of graphic historical studies present- 
ing the stories of the different nations which 
bave attained prominence in history. The 
stories are printed in good readable type and 
in bandsome 12mo form They are fully illus 
trated and are furnished with maps and Indexes. 
Price per volume, $1 50. — 


“This series is one of the most noteworthy 
successes of the year in the field of literature 
and of history, and no recent undertaking de- 
serves more praise.’’—(Cinn. Commercial Ga- 
zette. 

** Clearly written and entertaining 
Y Tribu 

A most admirable [Christlan Advo- 

6. 
THE LATEST ISSUES ARE: 


XVI. THE STORY OF ASSYRIA. By 
Z. A. Ragozin. Continuing the narrative of 
The Story of (haldea.” 


“A masterly history ...and a most dra- 
matic story The astonishing career of 
the Assyrian Kings is told with much effect, the 
author never losing her fire, and holding the 
reader’s interest to the end.”—N_ Y. Times. 


“A work showirg remarkable echolarly at. 
tainments. This period of history 1s ex 
fascinating, and . has been 
brought before us io avivid manner. 

k is also a valuable aid to our study of the 
Old Testament 


XV. THE STORY OF ALEXANDER’S 
EMPIRE. By John P. Mahaffy, Professor 
of Ancient History in Trinity College, Dub- 
lin. 


Admirably writte” and coplously illustrated. 
The author's style is lucid and g:aphic. and the 
work is remarkable not Jess forits bistoric accu- 
racy than for tts philosophical discussion of in- 
fluences and results.’’— Public Opinion. 


XIV. THE STORY OF ECYPT. By 


Prof. George Rawlinson. 


“The story is full of picturesque detail. and 
affords a clear and billilant picture of the fluct- 
uations of Egypt's fortunes.” —[Literary Worid. 


Descriptive prospectus of the series, with list 
of volumes ready and announcements of yol- 
umes in preparation, sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, Publishers, 


London and New York. 
AND ALL DEALERS. 


JUDGE TOURGEE'S NEW STORY, 
Button’s Inn. 


By A.sion W. author of “A Fool’s 
Errand,’’ *‘ Hot Plowshares,”’ etc. One hand. 
some 12mo0 bound In cloth, 425 pages. 
Price, $1.25 


Judge inieieei? s new story !s located tn the 
region of Chaatanqua Hills and Lake Erie Shore. 
at the time jnst before stage coach gave way to 
the locomotive—1s15 to 1530 In the volume 
only the name and situation of the original But 
ton's Inu have been retained. He says: ** The 
life of this regfon in which the story is located 
during the later y*a s of the Inn, was precisely 
that from which Mormonism eprang Two of 
its early leaders—«ne an Apostie—went from 
this county. Without regard to » hat Mormon- 
ism now is, I have endeavored to depict it as {' 
was then regarded, both by those who came in 
contact with it aud the ‘ Saints’ themselves.” 


For sale by all booksellers. Malled ~~ the pub- 
lishers, postpaid, on receipt of the price 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Boston. 


Novelties in Music. 


New Music Books of Unusual Beauty. 


UNITED ES, A New School Song Book. 
erson has again made a success in a 

of songs for the giris and boys it can- 
not fail to be popular. 60 cts.. 84 SU per doz. 


DIADPVM. Abbey & Munger. 
A true chiidren’s book, containing new and very 
sweet music and words for the SUNDAY Sc HOOL. 
© 30 cts., &3 per doz. 


EMANUEL. An Oraterioin parts. 1. The Na 
tivity. 2. Crucifixion, °. hesurrection. By J. 
Trowbridge. Not difficult. Commended to C soles 
and societies. &9 per doz. 

JEnOV AH’S PRAISE. A New Church Music 

k by L.O. Kmerson. Singing Sehoo! Courses 
Good for pract Gleea and Pari 
Dgs, Gymn Tunes, Anthems, for Choirs, singin 
Classes, and Conventions. 

“1, per doz. 
OLD SONGS WE URED TO SING. 
most attractive collection of i!5 pr pular 
conga with Piaao or Organ accompaniment. 
Rice 
PIANUPFPORTE. Norton. A moat 
RICE 6O cts, 


Mailed for Retail Price, 
OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston, 


C. H. Drrson & Co , £67 Broadway. N. Y. 


OLOR SCHEMES FOR 
CHURCH DECORATIONS. 


Address 
J. & B. LAMB, 58 Carmine &t., N. ¥. 


EACHERS are cordially invited to 

~ gddress us on any matter pertain- 

ing totext-bcoks. If an improved 

book or series desired school, 

write us for circulars, {nformation, terms, 

etc. Semple copies scent at nominal prices, 
returnable {f not adopted. 


“‘ The Alphabet. of Manual Training.”’ 


White's Industrial Drawing —Revised. 


For schools. The most {important books 
of their class ever issued. Already adopted . 
in many large cities. Write for particu- 
lars. 


SWINTON’S RE'DERS, SPELLERS, GEOGRA- 
PHIES, AND HISTORIES. 

FISH’S ARITHMETICS, 

WELLS’S SHORTER COURSE GRAMMAB AND 
COMPOSITION, 

BRPESCERIAN COPY BOOKS, 

SMITH’S PHYSIOLOGIES, 

WHITE’s INDUSTRIAL DRAWING — BEVISED. 

WEBSTER’S SCHOOL DICT CTIONARIES. 


Our BRIEF DESCRIPT IVE E LIST sent free to 
avy address. 


IYISON, BLAKEMAN & CO, Publishers, 


149 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 
758-7565 Broadway, New York, N. Y¥. 


r 


The New Story by E. P. Roe, author 
of “Barriers Burned Away,” &ce., 
&e., &e., will be published immedi- 
ately. It is entitled *‘ The Earth 
Trembled.”” 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
New York. 


@) 
SONG 

3 


WITH GEMS OF SONGS: FROM 
SO AUTHORS 


NATIg 


ERVIGE 


LATEST. CH@A4PEST ANO BEST 


160 rage dbircug BOard U 
30 ceuts each. post pald. per 100. 


Send to THE PH LLIPS PUBLISHING CO., 
BIBLE HOUSE, NEW YORK. 


Singing Teacners aed Conductors of Musical 
Sov leties 
BHOULD APPLY 


FOR COMPLETE CATALOGUES, SPECIMEN PAGES, AND TERMS. 


Any "ook desired for examination sent on receipt 
of price. Money refunded If unsatisfactory. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 E. Ninth St., New York, 


Randolph &treet, Chicago. 


ELSON’S 
Sanday School Books and Cards. 
Approved by Evangelical Oenommetiens, 


BIRD'S EVE VIEW oF THK WORLD. 
by Reclus Agents wanted. Other good seliing 
nooks. BROMFIELD @ 655% Broadway, 
Vew Vork. 


WAN TS. 


oll be inserted in this column for subscribers only, 
for Afteen cenis per line. 


A Good, Kind, Willing Woman, who under- 
stands duing bousework, to take a positicn ina 
family of small children A permanent home 
with fair wagesto the right person. Only those 
who are «liling to work and would appreciate 
4 good home need apply. Address Mrs. John 
Barlow, Brookline, Mass. 


Wanted —A of trust aud responsibil- 
ity by an American woman of forty years. 
Highest references given. Address Matron, 109 
West Thirty-fourth Street, New York, 

Unfarnished torent. Centrally located 
in East Orange, N.J. Ten rooms, water, gas, 
furnace. In good order. Rent moderate. Ad- 
dress “ Occupant,” care Crane & Co., Newark, 


iN. J. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


Miss Frances E Willard contributes an entertaining 
and newsy letter to the ‘“‘ Voice” on the temperance 
outlook in Tennessee. One of its most interesting por- 
tions is that in which she tells of a talk which she had 
with Judge East, of Neshville, in reference to the 
colored voters. Judge East stated very pithily the 
‘personal liberty ” argument used by the ealoon advo- 
cates. They say to the co‘ored pecple: 

*‘ We are the only men ir favor of the personal liberty of 

the colored race. There is but one place in Tennessee 
where you meet white men on terms of social equality, and 
that is in oar saloons. If this law passes, the white man 
will stil have his liquor, for he has money and can get it 
siugeled in; but you will lose your last hold on equality 
and persona! liberty. If you want a drink you must then 
go to the physician for a prescription, and it costs a dollar ; 
go to the druggist to get it filled, and that will coet another 
dollar ; while you can get a straight drink of whisky with us 
at fifteen cents.’’ 
Jadge East said that his ordinary reply to this argument 
was that he had known colored inen to invest half 
their week's wages in this ‘‘iiberty at fifteen cents a 
drink,” and then go home, beat their wives, and abuse 
their children. He thought that the pereonal liberty in 
the home was quite as important as the personal liberty 
in the dram shop. 

In speaking of the ‘‘ four-mile law, ” which forbids 
the opening of a saloon withia four miles of an incor- 
porated school, Miss Willard sald that, with the excep. 
tion of the county seats, prohibition fs the rule through- 
out the State. She said that the law unfortunately 
applied only to areas outside of municipalities, but that 
146 towns had surrendered their chartera to the Legis. 
lature In order to take advantage of its provisions 


Tae Prohibition S'ate Convention held in Worcester, 
M iss., last week was the largest ever assembled in that 
Siate. One bundred and ninety citles and towns were 
represented by upwards of eight hundred delegates 
Each delegate wore on the Japel of his coat a tiny brass 
crank pinned over a bit of blue ribbon. S!nce the 
utterance of Mr. Wingate's don mot to the effect that ‘‘a 


- crank is an imp'ement with which toe ffect revolutions.” 


those who are denourcei as cranks are taking a ceriain 
pride in the epithet. The fpeeches that were made 
in the Convention bitterly attacked the R-publfcan 
party for violating its pledge to submit the ques- 
tion cf constitutional prohibition to the people. The 
unanimous sentiment seemed to be that there was noth- 
ing at all to hope from the Democratic party, and 
practically nothing to be hoped from the R-publican 
party unless the temperance msj rity showed plainly 
that they would ro longer submit to the dictation of 
the liquor minority. The platform adopted by the Con 
venilun was similar to that adopted in New York State, 
though ft made less of an sppeal to the votes of the 
labor and anti-monc poly elements of society. The only 
animated discussion was over the woman's rights plank 
The m:j rity of the delegates were enthusiastically in 


~ favor of woman’s suffrege, yet the minority presented 


strongly the fact that the indorsement of woman’s 
suffrage would gsin no votes from non prohibitionists 
and would lose the votes of a great many who were 
inclined to favor prohibition. Finally the Convention 
adopted a plank demanding ‘‘ as an act of simple justice 
that the Leg’slature grant municipal suff-age to wo- 
men.” 


Senator C >)quitt, of Georgia, contributes to the Sep? 
tember number of the ‘Princeton Review ” an article 
entitied ‘‘Some P.ain Words on Prohibition.” It is 
characteriz-d by a certain solid strength, but not by any 
brililfancy or originality. The Senator expresses much 
righteous indignation against those who ralse the cry, 
** Depend on the preaching of the Gospel and appeals to 
man’s better nature—on appeals to his true interest.” 
The obvious answer to this talk about moral suasion, 
says Senator Colquitt, isthe fact that ‘‘no Christian 
Sate, no municipality, no, not even a family in Chris- 
tiap society, will hesitate, when occasion demands, to sub- 
sid‘zs mora] suasion by pains and penalties” He says 
that the right of self-protection belongs to the State and 
community as much as to the individual, and that the 
State ought to exercise this right for the prevention of 
evil rather than its redress. In reply to the often re- 
peated appeals of the anti prohibitionists to the business 
interests of the community the Senator makes no argu- 
ment, but simply states the facts as shown by the expe- 
rience of Georgia. He clearly demonstrates the utter 
falseness of the prophecies that if prohibition were 
adopted ‘‘ hundreds of houses rented for the traffi: would 
be taken possession of by rats and bats, and that the 
hundreds of men who tended the man traps would be 
shut off from useful employment.” 


According to the New York ‘‘ Sun,” Senator Riddle- 
berger, of Virginia, has in a novel fashion appeared in 
the character of a practical Prohibitionist. The Shenan- 
doah County Agricultural Association, which will hold 
ite annual fair next month, has been in the habit of 


granting t» the highest bijder the exclutive right to 
liquor on thefair ground. This year the license was scld 
as usual, and Senator Riddleberger purchased it This 
he did, not for the sake of making money out of his 
monopoly, but to prevent entirely the sale of lfquor inside 
the fair ground. The ‘‘Sun” staies that the barroom 
will be locked up and the key will remain in Senator 
Riddleberger’s pocket. 

The trial of Frederick Munchrath for the murder of 
the Rev. George C. Haddock began at Sloux City, 
Iowa, on Fiiday last. The public interest in the murder 
has apparently not waned, and the courtroom was 
crowded. 

The ‘‘ Voice ” hasentered upon a great undertaking. 
It proposes to raise a fund of $45 000 in crder that every 
clergyman in the country may be placed upon I's sub- 
scription list for one year. The number of these clergy- 
men, Protestants and Catholics, is about 60 000, and the 
‘* Voice” believes that to speak to these 60 060 1s to speak 
to the Nation. Horace Waters has subscribed $1 000 to 
the proposed fund. and several other eudecriptions rang- 
ing from $50 to $500 have been sentin. If, however, 
we are to judge from the campaign funds usually raised 
by the Prohibiiionists, the project {s much to> large to 
allow the hope that it will be carried out. 


The Prohibition Convention in Loufsiana held last 
week was largely attended. It was decided to keep the 
movement on a non-partisan basis and nominate no 
ticket 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A JAPANESE TRIBUTE TO HENRY WARD 
BEECHER. 


It was the 14th of April, a quarter before seven in 
the evening, that I noticed in a Jipanese paper the 
death of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. I felt then 
as something like calamity fell upo me and whols 
Nature, shrouded with the evening twilight, showed 
her mourning. Oh! my long cherished hope to hear 
him speak of God in my life is gone forever. 

Mr. Beecher begat many pupils fn this far-distant 
island empire, breathed upon thefr souls his brave, 
manly, and magnanimous spirit. taught them the true 
brotherhood of mankind, and broadened their hearts ip 
embracing the divine trust. I, being mvself one of 
them, cannot refrain without psying a tiny tribute to 
the now dead great eptritual benefactor to me and many 
friends in the ministry bere. It is very strange, the 
time I first heard about Chr'stlanity, some twelve years 
ago, was the time I firet heard about the name Beecher, 
and since then I heard sgainand sgiin that Mr Beecher 
is an eloquent preacher, a great orator, 8 msn of love, 
but never glanced anything of his pen and read his 
spoken words for a long time. It was, I remember, 
just elght years ago that I began reading his sermons, 
and ever since I got a warm and constant reader of his. 
and he my spiritual instructor and {neptrer. 

It bas pleased God to put me, at the criiical period of 
my life, into the D: shisha College of Kyoto, where the 
combined {: fluence of devout teschers bad pulled me 
out of world)y ambition and set me right on the heav 
enly pass, and turned my afm to live for the glory of 
God and the good of men. O32, my beloved Alma Mater ! 
Its memory is ever fresh to me, and [ shali never forget 
the ben'gn influence I yot there of these teachers, and 
[I hope it will last wi'h the epiri ual struggies I had expert- 
enced under its roofs, together with the marvelous light 
which I had been wouchsafed to see. But I can be per- 
mitted to say that my incessant reading of Mr. Beecher's 
all through these elght years had influenced upon me 
more than any other book I have read except the Bible, 
and his words were often inspiration to my soul, and I 
can hardly recollect how many times he gave me light 
when I was entangled In dark mire. No wonder now 
I cling to him so closely. 

Mr. Beecher had his faults, so we hear, yet his faults 
seem to me nothing in comparison with good he had 
done for the world; nay, I thank God for his faults 
because he was man and morethan Bzecher. Blessed is 
he whose infirmities were swallowed up by the light 
that has gone out of thesame. I donot pretend to know 
Mr. Beecher well, still lees his outspoken theology, yet 
my claim, if I have right toclaim to know him, and the 
reason I regard him as my spiritual instructor, lfes in 
this : it was he who unfolded to me the trué meaning 
of John’s word, ‘‘ God is love ;” it was he who taught 
me that ‘‘ hating evil never makes a purer or better in- 
telligence—it is loving good that makes man like God, 
not hating evil ;” it was he who inspired me with hope 
and courage not to be melancholy but cheerful in God's 
universe ; it was he who made me ambitious to be better 
man, better Christian, better minister ; and, above all, it 
was he who taught me that man, and especially the 
Coristian minister, ought to have broad heart, broad 
love, and broad sympathy. 

Henry Ward Beecher, my great spiritual benefactor, 


is gore. His death leaves'a mighty chasm in the world, | 


yet he wooever cics; the dead works more mightily 
than the living; and the next century will see him a 
greater man than it records him today; and his silent 
words would thunder more eloquent and powerful to 
generations yet unborn than they had been at the actual 
utterance ; and his sermons will be read and reread as 
long as Christian disciples are found ; and floally, when 
end comes, an fonumerable host of his sons would 
gather before the White Throne above to give the con- 
curring testimony of his life and actions below, and then 
the whole heaven will be sounded and echoed with the 
never-ending music, glory and {immortality shining from 
all. Thisisatiny tribute to the great apostle of the 
humanities who now sees the glory of God face to face, 
from his unknown pupil In the land of the rising sun. 


KakIcuI TSUNASHIMA, 
FUKUSHIMA, Japan. 


THE GLENN BILL AGAIN. 


As you belleve in the ‘‘ largest and fullest liberty of 
thought and toleration of opinion,” I hope you will not 
deem it premature or iadelicate if I humbly say that dur- 
ing more than half of my life I held the same opinion 
you do (as expressed {n your editorial 1o:Christian Union 
jast recelved) upon the subject of the co-education of the 
races; but, having the pupil of my mind’s eye dilated 
by a long residence in the South, I now see I was in 
error. 

It is a notorious fact that the great body of colored 
people are opposed to mixed schools, mixed marriages, 
mixed churches, and mixed socfal assemblages. They are 
clamoring for colored teachers and for colored schools. 
They insist that the races shall be educated separately. 
Bil! Glenn, author cf the ‘‘ Glenn bill.” was reared in this 
city, is my neighbor, and would (lf he was not destitute 
of mora! princip!+) admit that it is an unnec3ssary piece 
of legislation, introduced out of selfiah motives. At the 
same time we cannot close our eyes to the fact that the 
re:pousibility of this unfortunate movemext rests with 
he authorities ofthe Atlanta Uaiversity, who are well 
aware that;the Constitution of the State is opposed to the 
co-education of black and white children. The puhiic 
school ry*tem in all the Southern States, with the excep. 
tlon of Virginis, was organized by the Rspubiican 
governments that were bayoneted into power imme- 
diately after the war. The Legtslatures of these States, 
which organized the”public echool system, were com- 
posed of colored men, who, having the matter in their 
own hands, provided separate schools for the races, 
because both races preferred it. 

I have for twenty years frequently visited my relatives 
in the place of my nativity (Do>reet, Vermon!), and in 
my travels North found the people generally have no 
disposition to encourage social equality between colored 
and white people. In the performance of my professtonal 
labors I have visited every city in Georg!a, and I tell you 
the truth that, aside from a natural feeling of friend- 
ship for the negroes, the Southern people know and feel 
that the colored people are indispensable to our prosper — 
ity and are bound to us by tiles of humanity. “A com- 
mon school education {s all that has been given to most 
of our educated men, and even many of our legtielators ; 
and this the Constitution of Georgia provides for negroes 
and whitesexactly on the same terms. 

I grant the Glenn bill is unnecessary, an unfortunate . 
movement by a bad man. I grant the punishment {s too 
heavy for such a Jight offense ; but a law that provides 
no punishment for its violation would be ridiculous. 
The bill will probably be smothered in the Senate, but 
should it become a law the penalty will never be {n flisted. 
There never will be any necessity for any teacher com- 
ing into court, nor will there be any danger except 
through their own cool and deliberate cholce. 

Dr W. J. Manty. 


DaLTon, Ga. 


A BAD SHOWING FOR ALABAMA. 


The Common School Fund of Alabama is divided 
according to population. It could not be otherwise 
according to the Constitution. The University Fund of 
A'‘abama ($40 000) is expended for whites at Tuscaloosa. 
The Agricultural and Mechanical College Fund of 
$25 000, given by the Uaited States, goes entirely to 
Auburn, also white. The money to sustain the colored 
pormal schools is taken out of the Colored Common 
School Fund, which is decreased to that extent. 

Where money is at the disposal of the whites for school 
purposes, their own race gets most of it. In Marfon 
nearly a thousand dollars license money {fs collected, and 
all goes to the white public school. Itis so elsewhere. 
Alabama's share of the Peabody Fund is $7000, of 
which the colcred get $1,500. The two races are about 
equal in number. Birmingham is the only city in the 
Siate that has built colored schoolhouses. Montgomery 
provides for only 400 out of 2 500 colored children. 
These 400 are taught in the Swayne bullding, once the 
property of the American Missionary Association. It fs 
the same in Selma, where the Burrell building is used. 
Montgomery has fine butidings for the 


erected last year costing $25,000. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The Saturday half-holiday has proved 
of great injury to the whole bustinees 
rela‘ion: of the State. The law, which, 
through the recommendation of the pres: 
ent Executive of the State, was passed 
by the last Leglelatura, {s of course a 
tate law, and the vast interests of bus!- 
ness men and merchants whose relations 
‘are national are greatly impaired by the 
enforced suspension of these relations for 
one day of the six business days of the 
week ; for the half-day’s suspension re- 
sults virtually In a full Gay’s suspension. 
At first there was a patient submission by 
all clatses to the conditions of the law, 
and a disposition to give it a fair trial 
The verdict {s one of universal condemna 
tion, and will probably result in a com- 
bined and almost un!versal movement on 
the part of all the large classes of d!ff2r- 
ing commercial interests, and of all the 
various exchanges and banks, to ignore 
the law and practi cally set {t aside. 

It is unfortunate that an element of 
demoralizing uncertsinty existe in tbe 
administration of our national finances 
at the presenttime. The Administration, 
it is said, is not to blame for this but 
surely the party supporting it is. Every 
week Wednesday the fivancial pulse of 
the country becomes feverish and unset 
tled, and every market is partially para. 
lyzed walting for the verdict of the Sec- 
retary at Washington qith regard to his 
off-r to purchase Government bonds 
The Treasury is absorbing funds 
necessarily, taking them dally, in excess 
of its payments, from the bank deposits of 
the country. Toe benk dep sits are used 
for promoting the trade aod commerce of 
the Nation, and during the most active 
season of the year they are sudj:c ed to 
great strain because of these unuecessary 
absorptions. To relfeve this evil, which 
otherwise would prove in a brief time 
utterly disastrous to our business and 
financial credit and progperity, the 
Treasury mu3t buy in its own funded 
bonds. The Secretary {s calling weekly 
for offers to supply these bonds. Ose 
weck he takea millions of dollars worth 
of them, the next hetakes none. I* can 
be clearly seen how such an intemittent 
policy would naturally work. No bust. 
ness calculations can be made ; ali busicess 
shakes with apprehensior lest money will 
suddenly become excessively stringent. 
A vicious, artificial, and alien element {s 
inj:cted into the legitimate conditions of 
trade, resulting in a partial and enforced 
contracifon of the working resources of 
business in obedience to this foreign fac 
tor. It has no business to be a condition ; 
but it is here ; how shall it be dealt with ? 
Surely the S-cretary ought to contribute 
tothe full amount of the Treasury's net 
absorption in a regular and, as far as 
possible, unvarying redistribution of the 
same. He shouldn’t consider it as 
& meré business transaction as be 


tween the sellers of the bonds and the 


Government. Hz: should see that the 
nature and need of the demand of bust- 
ness on this abnormal relation of the Gov- 
ernment finances to it is one that must 
be treated from a larg2 and enlightened 
public point of view ; he should, there- 
fore, clearly try to make a3 even and reg- 
ular a distribution of funds weekly as it 
is possible to do, in order that no more 
fricilon shall be created by this unfort 
unate forced relation than possibl:. This 
is the true and statesmaniike course out 
of the diffisulty in which the G overnmen* 
fiids itseif, and we advise the Secretary, 
for the sake and In the nam: of th: mate- 
rial considerations of the people, as well 
as for political and economic reasons, to 
adopt and adhere to this method of action. 
The rate for money in the London money 
market is three and 4 q larter t» three and 
ahaif per cent. Tne Bank of Eogland 
rate is four percent. Therefore the latter 
was not ralsed this last week. Sierling 
exchange, notwithstanding that no cotton 
bills are yet in the maréet, is at 4 polat 
v hich admits of coatinuous gold imporis 
The result is that gold is now being 


ehipped this way by every steamer leaving 
Europe, several millions arriving every 
week. What is producing this extraor- 
dinary influx of gold when, as yet, there 
ia no balance in our favor, but rather 
against us, in the merchandise movement 
between the two countries? There ts 
but one answer: By private and public 
ma:kets, the capitalists and investors of 
Europe are lookicg to the Ualted 8 ates 
for investments, Our railways bave not 
shown such marked prosperity for six 
yeare, and while there aré instances of in- 
dividual expansion to excess among rall. 
way corporations, as there are smoog 
business men, the great burden of evi. 
decce furnished in the facts, as pub- 
lished by the various railways, polats 
to a remarkable growih of traffi: and 
trausporiation, and a promise of a long 
period of prosperity. Wall Street is de- 
preased by the few prominent cases of 
railway embarrassment, but Europo, look- 


ing on, takesa broad, comprehensive view, 


and is led ineviiably and frresistibly to 
the conclusion that American rallway 
property is the mos! profitable and safest 
in the world, judiciously selected, for i! 
to put ite money In. The movement cf 
our securities abroad, as we have so often 
predicted it would, has commenced ; it I 
& large and free movement, and clearly 
polots to an awakening here in behalf of 
these securities which will soon result 
in ap appreciation of values suck as few 
men are bow prepared to believe. The 
movement of the past ten days fore- 
shadows the beginning of this upWard 
tendency, notwithstanding a great and 
coniinuous hammering by a determined 
and, uatil recently, successful bear con- 
tlogent io the S.ock Exchange. Tae 
tise in values Las bren stropg and 
healthy, the large saort interest now 
existing will only add to this new ad- 
vance soon, and prove a weapou tha! 
wiil returo to plague its inventors. The 
Wail Street money market {s on the edge 
of activity, and keeps at five per cent. to 
six per cent. oacall. Few time loans are 
beipg made, but this very prudence anc 
expectation of a mocey stringency wil! 
probably prove a preventive ; s0 that 
judging from experience, we may safely 
reverse the French adage, and say, ‘‘ Th: 
expected never happens.’’ The stock mar- 
ket is markedly changed from two weeks 
ago; it 1s confijient, and aggressively 
bullish. It not only resists attacks but 
forces the bears to retreat, demorai!z.¢ 
and perplexed. New fcreign capital fs 
working iike new blood, aud 1! fs clearly 
high time for American lnovestors to 
awaken and take advantage of a very low 
range of quotations. 
Tbe bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase. . $2,604 .000 
Specie, 458 900 
Legal tenders, decrease... .... 1,001 800 
Deposits, decrease... .......... 1,6 9.600 
Reserve, decrease...... 1,460,700 


The surplus reserves of the clty barks 
now stand at $4 154 329 
WALL §TBERT. 


SAFEST OF ALL 


INVESTMENTS. 


First RGontene e Bonds, 7 to per cent 
Semi-Annual nterest. Negotiaced by W. B. 
CLA fs sums of and upwards. 
of Principal and Interest ou- 
pons made and remitied to lender with ut 
charge. BEST LOCATION IN THE UNION. 
f rience Ample Capital Wide 
connections. Refer to the “© gationalist.’’ 
Send for form, etronins, and references before you 
invest elsewhere 


W. B. CLARK & CoO., 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUSHNELL & USHNELL,|* 


REAL ESTATE & PRIVATE BANKERS, 


365 Bobert Street, Cor. 5th, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Investments made. Money interest Cou- 
ponscollected. We bavea very large list of prop- 
erty in St. Paul and its environs. Keference: Firs 
National Bank, 8t. Pau! Trust Co., National German 
American Bank, St. Paul, Minn. Correspondence 
solicited. 


NATIONAL 


LOAN & TRUST CO, 


TOPEKA, KANSAS. 


ESTABLISHED 12 YEARS. 
PAID-UP CA APITAL | HAVE LOANED 
INCREASED T KARLY 
$200, 000. $5, 000, 000. 


Real Estate Mortgage Loans Bonds, 


Our loaus are carefully selected In good lovalities 
Every piece of property personally tnanes ‘ted. We 
are prepared to give investors the ben: fit of our 
rect and experience, based on the above 
orrespondence solicited, and all inqutries cheer. 
fuily answered. 
Send for pamphiet 
F. PARMELEE, Prectdent. 
. WILDER, Vice-President. 
L. SMITH, Treasurer. 
T. L. STRINGHAM, Secretary. 
Correspondents: Hanover National Bank, New York; 
National Bank North America, Boston. 


r ABSOLUTE SAFETY. 


MANSAS INVESTMENT 


OF TOPEKA, AND 
131 DEVONSHIRE ST., BOSTON. 


GEO, © MORRILL, Vice Pres't H.E BALL. Fiest 
F 1, BARTLETT, Asst Sec. B. R, WHEELER, Sec 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Secured by First Mortgage Loans deposited 
with the 


BUSTON SAFE DIPOSIT AND TRUST Co. 
FIRST MORTGAGE LOANS. 


Principal and Interest Guaran‘eed 


0, 


JARViS-CONKLIN 
MORTGAGE — TRUST 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURL. 
Paid up #1 .900,000.00 
Surplu 100,000.00 
Offers its 6 Per Cent. Debenture Bonds of @500, 
#1.000, and @5,000, running ten years, & 
Trustees, Guardians and Individual Invest- 
ors. Secu be First Mortgages on Real Fk atat 
worth three times the amount of the loan, and hel 
Mercantile Trust Company of New 
Trustee secured also by the entre paid-ur 

capital of $1,000,000, 

t also offers GU ARAN TESS SIX 
first mortgages o ansas City busine>: 
and tmproved in KANSAS and 


Call at office or write for full particulsrs to 
MURT3aAGE cr 
NEW Y CITY. By Proad way ; PH VIDENCF, 
R. 1. 27 Custom ~ouse -t.; Pa, 14 
South 4th St; LONDON, Engiand, % Gresham St. 


The American puvegsmont Com:a of En 
metaburg, lowa, d-up S600. 
a75. 000. offers ret Mortgage 


rawing seven percent. Als percent it 

Bonds secured by 115 per ceat. of firs: 

e Loans held in crust by the Mercantile 

Trast (Company. N.Y. 5 per cent. certificates o! 

deposit for periods under one year. Write for Rew 

informaticn and referer-es to the comnpany at (50 
Rassaa New * ork 

A L. OR¥WSBY Vice President. 


Minneapolis, | & REALTY CO, | Minnesota, 


os Uiferstrictly choice First Mortgage Loans bear- © 
ing6 percent. iiterest, secured on se- 
lected properties in Minneapolis and St. Paul. 


Ee Perfect title, absolute security, prompt panment, 


good character, our inrariable requirements. We 
collect and remit principal and interest free 
to lender, Send for pamphict containing 
jorms, and references East and West. 


| 
“4 


A SOLID 
Pr annum, frst 


Rea ate. Loans 


Qpercen] 
mortgages On prodtc tive 


Est a proved by Tacoma Na 
tional Pank Brst OF REFRRENCKES AXD 
Weat. Correspondence Solicited. Address 

ALLEN C. M& ON, Tacoma, Wash. Ter. 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING CO. 


ETOWN, C 
stock. up 300,00 
FIRST MORTO. 


DEBENTURE BONDS 


Interest pay hy Nat | Bank, N.Y. Also 
(naranteed Firs t ile riguges Oreanmized 

idler Supers the Savi ngs bat KS, 

amine i inv the tate Bank. Commissioners. 
SecurityCo., Hartford trustee. Seud 
MISSOURI TRUST co. 
Authorized Capital 000. cash Capital, $200,000, 


DEBENTURES 
% FARM LOANS 


MILLIS organized in the State. 
Has loaned Ml ONS and had No Losses. 
and references. 


MAN 


13 UNACQUA_NTED WITH THE GEOGRAPITY OF TH 
Cor WILL SLE LY EXAMINL: THIS MAP THAT THE 
- 


7f 
Lo 


eit 


BAS 


CHICAGO, ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


4 its cent ral po ition, closer lation to lit. 
hast of Chicare, and. eonhtinu lines at terrainal 
points Ne west anc S:« the true 
tniddle link in t! it tran nf tal sy m which 
invites and fa ates trays am tr: wilic m the 
Atlantie and Pacific. 

The Tock J land main line and branches include Chi 
miro, J reat t, Ottawa, ria, Gene Loline 
and Rocle _in puvenpe ‘t, atine 
Washinevton, ¥: id. Ott uniwa, Oskal ose, West Lil 
erty, Iowa City ines, India la, Winterset, Atlai 
1dnboen, Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
Council Bb! »imiowa; Trent St. Josenh, 
{ uner mn i City ywa' enworth 
and Atchison, in Kansa dibs rt Lea, ‘Minne apolis and 
in Mi and Si ux balls in 
wr and hundred..: ite cities and towns. 

‘The Great Rock ts sland Route” 
Guarant: speed, cn nfort tainty and safety. Its 
pe rmanent way hed scexceilence. ica 

bridges ar of 1 ii 
steel. its rolingstock perfect. Ii senger equip nent 
th ety applancesthatexperien « has pfoved 
iseful, ar at fo dus urious accommodations is unsur 
passed. Its sins consist of superior Day 
aches, elegant try in Palace Parl rand Sleeping 
{ ‘rs, super’ Dining Car, pro viding delicious meak 

and (between Chicage and St. Joseph, Atchison amt 
insas City) restful “lining Chair Cars. Jts mar 
acement is conservative, its discipline exac eting. 

Famous Albert Lea Route” 
PRetweon Chicago inneapolis al St. Paul is the 

Over thi lid Fast Trait is run 
laily attractive ‘resorts “ist and 

‘finn ta, and, via Wa.ertown and Sioux Falls, te the 
Ww he atand grazing lands interior Dakota. Via 

and Kankakee, the Rock Is © ifers super or 
nts to travelers = twee n Cincinnati, Ine 
ipolis, Lafaye ac il Bluffs, St pk, Ate. 

h, Kan ty, St. Paul. and aterme- 
linte ints. lh pa trons wee Uly Indi c},il- 
tren) ceive tection, courtesy and kindly: sttention. 
For tick ets map "folders, copic sof we stern Trail, o 
amy. tred infec mati n, princtpal offices in 
the United States and Canada, or aalaeeia: at Chicago, 


E. A. HOLBROOK, 


Gem, Tkt & Pass. ign 


a. R. CABLE, 
Pres't & Gen] Manazes 


FR BECK & CO 


AND 


E. ST, JOHN, 


Ase t Geo) Metecer 


MANUFACTURERS. iIMPOBRTERe, 
EXPOK TERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now ovo exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the =pring season of 
1857. embraclag 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


{in Euglish, French, German, and Japanese 
fioeds, REAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALI. HANGINGS. 

REAL HASGINGS 
APPLYING DItHheEcT 
NovVELTY .” 

The exhibition exceeding 
temt, and art development 


READY 
TO THE 


FOR 
WALLS. 


im variety, 


heretufere 


made. 
ALSO 
MANUFACTURER: 
ORLY in THE &, or. 


The Great 
Sanitary 
Vall Covering. 


SPECIALLY 
PREPARED 


DESI 
PROTECTED BY PATENTS. 


weet REDU CED 
PRICES. 


“&xhibition, London, 1884. 
Estimates and Special Designs 
Furnished for Entire In- 


terior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY GUARANTEE ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUYACTURE FREE FROM ARSENIC 
OR 4NY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Retall Salesroom: 


‘Cor. 7th Ave, and 29th Street. 


Branch HKRvoma: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. 


5% GUARANTEED, 


FIRST MORT@AGES 
IMPROVED 
FARMS AND CITY PROPERTY 
IN KANSAS 
Always to be hadof usat 6 & 7 per cent. 
Interest semi-annually. Col- 
lected and remitted free of coste 


cAABUISY 
© 


WE INVESTE 


3, 900. 000 


HAVE YOU MONEY 
LO INVEST ? Write t 


AMPLE SECURITY AT [7 
D. KNOX & GO. 


AGENTS 
A, KANSAS, 


And get their Jnrestors’ Guide free, am 
the profitable experience 
the patrons of this House, 


ere oa THinge WATERVIt 
| 
| 
ny 
| |= Wy 
is 
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of hysteria. They examined a number’ 
the sufferers, mostly young women, some 
of whom are alleged to have vomited 
nails, horseshoes, and other equally indi- 
gestible substances, while others barked 
like dogs. Severalof them were removed 
to Rome for treatment in the hospitals 
there, and measures have been taken to 
check the spread of the mischief; In a 
milder degree, this contagious form of 
hysteria is not infrequent, especially in 
places where ignorance and superstition 
favor manifestations of nervous disorder. 
The worst excesses of popular outbreaks, 
like the French Rovolution, have been 
attributed to similar influences, and with 
every appearance of justice. 


ASK FOR THE 


No bones over 


Subscribers desirous of having 
the address of their paper 
changed, or having any business 
communication with The Chris- 
tian Union, are requested to ad- 
dress the * Publisher of The 
Christian Union,” and not the 
Editors, in order to insure 
prompt attention. 


In the year 1806 a firm, whose name has 
since become known and popular not only 
throughout America but in nearly every 
portion of the globe, began business in a 
modest way at No. 6 Datch Street, New York. 
For more than eighty years the house then 
founded has continued at the same location, 
although the premises have constantly been 


enlarged, until they are now mammoth in hip to break. 
their proportions. d 
The object of this house has always been to Quickly an 
manufacture the purest, most refined and perfectly adjust- 
tasteful toilet articles possible to science or ed to the form. 
consistent with art, and the name of Colga'e Seam 
& Co. is to-day the synonym for all that is | Double Double ' 


best, most fashionable and most wortby in 
toilet arts, as it has been for nearly a 
century. Their goods have stood the sever- 
est test known to the world—the test of time. 
Their Cashmere Bougq et, Lily of the Valley, 
Heliotrope, Wedding March, and other per. 
fames have graced the finest bondoirs in = 


SOLD EVERYWHERE, 
Sample Duplex Corset by mail, post-paid, 
for ONE DOLLAR. 


Bortree Mfg. Co., Jackson, Mich. 


land, although foreign perfumes, with higb-| . 
sounding names and Q.een’s indorsements, 
have strongly sought to replace them. Th« 
Colgate soaps have been equally popular, an¢é 
imported soaps, with little beyond the fact 
that they are imported to recommend them 
have seen the demand for Colgate’s Violet, 
Lettuce, Eau de Cologne, Glycerine, Honey, 
Cashmere Bouquet, &c., increase each year. 
Time and the experience of the people have 
tested their quality and proven their worth 
—(Exchange. 


HARMLESS SHOE DRESSING. 


Gold Medal received for su ori nd 
Will not 


contains sdoubl the quan 
of other dressings. 25c. Your Shoe Desler ntity 


Rheumatism and the Gout cease their twinger 
f the affected part is daily washed with Glenn’: 
Sulphur Soap, which banishes pain and render: 
the joints and muscles supple and elastic. It i 
at the same time a very effective clarifier anc 


beautifier of the skin. 
| PROWN'S FRENCH DRESSING. 
Hill's Hair and Whisker Dye—Biack & Brown. AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE and 
™ike’s Teatheche Drops cure in Minnie, ONLY 


MODERN CONVULSIONISTS. 


The ‘‘ British Medical Journal” give: 
some details of the curious outbreak o 
convuleionist mania, analogous to thos: 
which occurred from time to time durin; 
the Middle Ages, reported to have show 
iteelf at Agosta, in the province of Rome : 
For some weeks past the country peop): 
have been laboring under the delusion 
that the district is under the imme. 
diate government of the Evil On, ) 
and before retiring to rest they care 
fully place on the threshold the broon 


Panis EAPUSITION, 1878. 
Highest Award New Orleans Exhibi ton. 


Rubens, Raphael, Mu 


Reversible 


FOR MEN AND BOYS. 


and the salt which are credited wit) valed for cheapness, as the reversible pein. 
the power of keeping off evil spirits colle equal all deair | 
Many of tlié younger women Lave epiley-| “Sample collar sad pair of cuffs sen on receipt of | 
iform attacks, during which they utte | {= cents (Name lilustrated catal 

plercing shrieks and are violently con. pert Cokars, or five pairs of Cuffs, sold at stores 


vulsed. serlous had the condition o 

things become that the syndic of Agost: 
found it necessary to inform the Prefect, 
who sent detachments of soldiers into the 
district, in order to calm the apprehensions 
of the inhabitants. The contrast betweer 
this strictly physical way of dealing wi h 
the disease, and the more imposing 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR OO., 


less effectual religious ceremonies fo - ry the best. wor | 8 
merly employed, must be interesting to} genvim 
h‘s‘orlcal students. As a natural conse- ‘USSIA CO., gLoucesteR, Mass 


quence of this condition of mental pertu:- 
bation, the country is overrun with quact s 
who claim to possess the only infallibe 
remedy for the selzures. Oae of thee 
nostrums, the vender of which was‘’mak- 
ing a rich harvest from its sale, wasfouno, 

on analysis, to consist of earth,’snuff, and 
borax.. Three medical men who weie _ 
comm! ssloned to investigate the cause‘ and 


y YOU HAVE DOUBTLESS TRIED 


WILBUR’S "BAKING CHOSOLATE, 
CARAGAS GHOGOLATE, 
BREAKFAST COCOA, 


to the conclusion thet it was an eptiemic 


cO 


JNo.J. Dowa ALDSON ON 


VICE-PRESIDENT, 
M 


APPLIED TO CLOTHING. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURE: 


All Wool! All the Year Round! 


For Men, Women & CHILDREN. 
_ ‘WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


8220 Broadway, New York. 


BRANCH HOUSES: 
199° BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
366 FULTON ST., BROOKLY 


L[ufant 
W avadrobes, 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. The most com- 
plete information furnished, and care- 
ful attention given to special orders. 


Lord & Taylor, 


Broadway & zoth Street, N. Y, 


N ARMY OF 
A bright women are 
now using JAMES PyLeE’s 
PEARLINE, the best wash- 
ing compound ever made. 

Better than soap—better re- 
sults—saves the rubbing and 
wear—economical. 

Be bright yourself, and try 
this modern way of washing 
and cleaning. 


Every grocer has PEARLINE. 
Avoid dangerous imitations. 


JAMES PYLE, New York. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 


‘Now's your time 
orders for our oelebre 


Bet, Wate 


Those answering an Advertisement witl 
confer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 


te 


Weare showing new Fall and 
Winter styles for — and 
GIRLS. 

Everything for Children’s wear, from 
HATS to SHOES. Mail orders have ecare- 
ful attention. 

60 & 62 West 23d St., 
New York. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


ASTINCS 


uilders of the Grand yans in Tremont Tempie 
the Cath edral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
: Music Hail, Cincinnati, and of over "4 35 


CHURCH ORGAN 


ery part ofthe country. We invite attention to ou 
8 of ORGANS, at from 


THE VERY BEST 
Chureh Light. 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 
" Over one hundred styles 

er ctors and 
r Chandeliers 

for conceivable use, Catalogues 
lease state wants. 


88 E. Lake St, 
Mass. Chicago: 


14 8. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa 


- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. ¥. BELIE 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY. 
Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Churc 
Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 

ARRANTED. logue sent Free. 


"VANDUZEN & TIFT. Cincinnati. O. 


CUINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 
Troy, N, Y., 


Manufacture the finest gnade of 
CHURCH, CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS, 


| . THE OHRISTIAN ONION, Vol. 36, Noi 11. 
nature of this’ extraordinary sffection came | 
AND SANITARY PRINCIPLES 
|| 
(WA 
Ap A 
O77 
LAN 
VAS SES: | N 
| 
Pita T we 2) 
How to Clothe the Children. 
| JAG 4 
Sooo © <9 MEDAL, ORGANISTS, and others are invited to apply to us 
for al: information connected with our art. DESCRIP 
TIVE CIRCULARS And specifications furnished on ap- 
plication. Second-hand Organs for sale at low price 
No. 1 Suit. 
JAN. Terry, $62. 
| R Plush, $68. 
irs | 
if =| ] 8. C. 
Warranted absolutely pure 
27 Kilby Street, Bosten, Mass. ; 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
| cup. It is delicious, nourishing, WHEELER BEFLEOTOER 00 
strengthening, easily digested, and Boson, 
| adapted for invalids as 
VW. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 
| for Churches, Schools, eto ; ala: 
$s Chimes and Peals. for more tha» 
AMEnILAN half a century noted for superiorit? 
ov over all others. 
P, F 
| 
& 608, | im The Union. ) 


—— 
FUGITIVE POEMS. 


THE TENDER HEART. 
By Gray Cong. 


She gazed upon the burnished brace 

Of plump ruffed grouse he showed with pride ; 
Angelic grief was in her face ; 

“ Bow could you do it, dear?” she sighed. 
poor, pathetic, moveleas wings ! 

The song all hushed —oh, crue) shame 
Said he: ** The partridge never sings.” 

Said she : “* The sin is quite the same— 


*“ You men are savage through and though. 
A boy is always bringing in 
Some strings of birds’ eggs, white and blue, 
Or butterfly upon a pir. 
The angleworm in anguishdies _ 
Impaled, the pretty trout to tease—” 
““My own, I fish for trout with flles—” 
** Don’t wander from the question, please !"’ 


She quoted Burns’s *‘ Wounded Hare,” 
And certain burning lines of Blake’s, — 
And Ruskin on the fowls of air, 
And Coleridge on the water snakes. 
At Emerson's “ Forbearance ”’ he 
Began to feel his will benumbed ; 
At Browning's “ Donald” utterly 
His soul surrendered and succumbed. 


‘Oh, gentlest of all gentle girls,” 

He tho: ght, “* beneath the blessed sun !” 
He saw ber lashes hang with pearls, 

And swore to give away his gun, 
She smiled to find her point was gained, 

And went with happy partiog words 

(He sub-e quently ascertained) 

To trim her hat with humming-birds. 


BETWEEN THE LINES. 
By Watrer LEARNED. 


Between the lines the smoke hung low, 

And shells flew screaming to and fro, 
While blue or gray in sharp distress 
Rode fast, their shattered lines to press 

Again upon the lingering foe. 7 


past—and now the roses blow 
Where war was waging years ago; 
And naught exists save fi iendliness 
Between the lines. 


To you who made the traveler know 
In Southern homes how warm hearts glow, 
Let even this halting verse express 
Some measure of the true thankfulness, 
And grateful, loving memury show 
Between the lines. 
—[The Century. 


AT THE GATE, 
By CuiintTon ScOLLARD, 

Beside amighty city’s gate, 
Where passed at morn the proud and great 
To seek a sacred shrine that stood 
With n the precincts of a wood, 
A crippled beggar sat, and loud 
Bescought the ev r-passing crowd. 
His need was sore, but they cenied ; 
** We seek to find out God |" they cried,. 
As by the altar, on the sod, , 
= knelt—"* We seek to find out God !” 


je'day declined. Thé great and proud 
wh sought that morn the shrine, and bowed 
Their heads as though in reverence there, 
Forgot the shrine, forgot the prayer. 
But, lo! the man whom they denied 
A pittance as they passed In pride, 
Dead by the gateway, knew what they 
_ So vainly sought, as, day by day, 
They toward the boly altars trod. 
He—he alone—had found out God! . 
—fYouth’s Companion. 


TO ANDREW LANG. 
By Rosert Louis STEVENSON. 


Dear Andrew, with the brindled hair, 
Who glorv to have thrown in air, 
Bigh : ver arm, the trembling reed, 
By Ale and Kail, by Titl and Tweed ; 
- An equal craft of hand you show 
The pen to guide, the fly to throw: 
I count you happy starred ; for God, 
When He with inkpot and with rod 
Endowed you, bade your fortune lead 
Forever by the crooks of Tweed, 
Forever by the woods of song 
And lands that to the Muse «= sipienis 
Or if in peopled streets, orin. . 
The abhorred pedantic sanhedrim, 
It should be yours to wander, still 
Airs of the morn, airs of the bill 
The plovery Forest and the seas 
That break about the Heb: ides, 
Should follow over field and plain 
And find you at the window pane; > 
And you again see hill and peel, 
And the bright springs gusb at your heel. 
So went the fiat forth, and so 
Garrulous like a brook you go, 
With souod of happy mirth and sheen 
Of daylight —whether by the green 
You fare that momont, or the gray ; 
Whether you dwell in March or May ; 
Or whether treat of reels and rods 
Or of the old unhappy gods: ; 
Still like a brook your page has shone, 
And your ink sings of Helicon. 


—[From “ Underwoods,” just published. 


| man, the Vicar Pittsmore, has been speak- 


| done for the comfort of the passenger, but 
a livid hue, it appeared that he had only 


| wonders te with me; has made’a new man of 


“ BEFORE THE RAIN. 
There is a murmur as of wind 
In every colgn and hollow ; 
wrens do chatter of their fears 
While switging on the barley-ears.’ 


Come, hurry while'there yet 1s time, 

arty while bonnet. | 
Now, sweetheart, as my love is thine, 
There is a drop upon it. : 

: §0 trip it ere the storm-hag weird 

- Doth pluck the barley by the beard. 


Lo! not a whit too soon we're housed ; 
The storm-witch yells above us ; 
The branches rapping on the panes 
- seem not in truth to love us. 
And look where through the clover bush 
The nimble-footed rain doth rush ! ‘ 
—[{Harper’s. 


AWKWARD Briprcrooms —A clerzy- 


ing on the modes of marriage in and near 
Sheffield. He states that psople are there 
married in batches, that the bridegrooms 
almost invariably get the ring too small, 
and have at times to lick the lady’s dell. 
cate little finger to induce the stubborn 
ring to move on. It seems to be no un- 
c mmon thing to find that the ring is the 
difficulty, through its presence or absence 
‘*Tnen again,” says the vicar, ‘‘ when 
they come to that Imiportant part of the 
marriage service where the minis‘er asks 
the man if he will have this woman to be 
his wedded wife, the man will not un- 
frequently turn to the woman and say, 
‘Wilt tha’ black my boots?’ and the 
woman will {invariably say, ‘I will; and 
the man then rejoins, ‘Now tha’st said 
it,’ and he holds her to her word. Such 
are Yorkshire manners.” <A reverend 
canon of the church relates that on one 
occasion it fell to his lot to marry his foot- 
man to his cook. The footman would 


his finger to his forehead every time his 
master addregsed him, in accordance with 
custom. The reverend gentleman re 
monstrated in an undertone. ‘ Don’t 
touch your forehead, John, but say the 
words after me.” Then aloud, ‘ Wilt 
thou take this woman ?” etc. John, bear 
ing in mind the vicar's hint, replied, 
‘* After you, sir,” and the assembled 
friends burst into 
Courier. 


KEEN AS A SURGEON’S CnIFE. 


On the Chicago Limited Express, one of 
those splendid trains that leave New York 
over two of the great trunk lines of this 
country and make the dash to the metropo- 
lis of the West with such remarkable sp ed, 
an elderly gentleman was, a few days ago, 
seized with a violent attac “ot asthma. He 
had been a sufferer for many any youre: and his 
efforts to breathe were d witness. 
A physician was found on the train, but 
relief seemed impossible. Everything was 


he speedily grew worse, His face assumed 
a few minutes to live. Saddenly a Jady in 
the car seized the porter by the arm, sent 
him fiping to the range in the dining car for 
botiing water, while from a satchel she drew 
out one of Drs. Starkey and Palen’s Com- 
pound Oxygen Inhalers. By the time the 
porter had returned with a salad-bow! filled 
with boiling water, the lady had the corks 
out of the bottle. the glass tubes fitted, and, 
in less time than it requires to tell it, the 

inhaler was immersed in the heating liquid. 
A moment more and the ozone began to 
evolve, and the inhaling tube was placed in 
the sufferer’s month. He was so exhausted 
that he could only breathe the gas inas 


‘his inhaiations became more lengthy and 


he was able to 
easily. 
weakened, bat he had no recurrence of the 


balance of 
the jou 


A ropes of this case, J. B. Kenyon, a mer- 
obaes of Bedford, Oaio. writes to Drs. Star- 
key and Palen, September 11, 1885: 

* Your Compoand Oxygen bas worked 


me. I have not bad an attack of astbma 
since using it, though I was in very bad 
shape when I began. I would not do with- 
out the ‘Compound Oxygen’ for.ten times 
its price, Oa retiring a pighe I go to sleep 
at. once, and: never res better in my lite 
than I do now. Shall recommend it to all 
my friends.’’ 

- A complete and interesting treatise on the 
cures effected by Oxygen will be 
sent, postage prepaid, ta any one curious to 


persist throughout the service in pu‘ting| 


modic manner, but at the end of a mien 


regalar, and at the end of five minutes the} 


attack. The entire train mine praises 
of Compound Oxygen d 


The Mother’s 
‘Send for our Circular entitled 
“LETTERS from MOTHERS,” 


which contains a large number of letters, many 
of which say the life: f their baby was saved by 
the use of LAC rATED FOOD. 


Read these letters, and, 1. = wish, write to 


te mothe and get the n-—every one 
gladly answer. 


If your baby is not hearty and robust, try it. 


LACTATED FOOD 
Is also a Perfect Nutrient for INVALIDS, 


in eitber chronic or acute cases. Weak stomachs 
alwaysretain and relish it. Thousands of Phy 
ticilans recommend it as the best of all prepared 
foods. Unequeled in DysPrepsia. 


150 MEALS for an Infant for $1.00, 
EASILY PREPARED. At Druggists—25c., 50c.. $1. 
WELLs, Ricnarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt. 


1887-BABIES-!887 


To the mother of any baby born this year, we will 
send on application a Cabinet Photo. of the 
*- Sweetest, fattest, healthiest babyin the country. ae 
It is a beautiful picture, and will do any mother’s 

eart good. It shows the goo? eff-cts of using 
Lactated Fowd as asubstitute for mothers milk 
»uch vaiuable information for the mother given. 
Give date of birth. 


Wells, Richardson, & Co., Burlington, Vt. 
EFFERVESCENT, 
ECONOMICAL, 

EFFICACIOUS. 


Beware of Indigestion 
And Cons n’s 
For often in their wake ns 
The sable pall aad 
Then check these troubles 
In TARRANT’s SELTZER. lies fee the power. 


¢Qur constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the the World.” 


ManK 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


T'ONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHED TO THE STRING AND THE 

STRIPED CANVAS, AS IM CUTS... 


A little higher in pr‘, bat of unrivalled quality. 


Madam Porter’s 


COUGH BALSAM. 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


know its valuable properties. Addréss Drs. 
Starkey & Palen, 1,529 Arch Paila- 
delphia, Pa. 


TRY IT 


Successfully used for more 
. than fifty years. 


MADE OF TWO QUALITIES, eS 
Selected CAMEL’S HAIR and = 


Pure NATURAL WOOL, 


” 
Five Reasons for Wearing the Health Underwear, 

ist. Camel’s Hair and Wool are twice as warm 
as the same weight of Cotton or Linen. 

2d. They protect the body st e eens 
heat and serene canta and sudden changes of 
tem 

They are an important 


The Conmot crock, fade or poison the skin, 
‘the ‘and contain no dyes. 


shrinking. ‘ 
Manpfactured in all styles of Gentlemen 
dies’ and Children’s Underwear and Night Shirta, 


FOR SALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. , 
Catalogue with Prices sent on application. @! 
WARNER BROS., 359 Broadway, N. Y- 


OR 


Established 35 Years: Every~ 
where yeoognized as standard in- 
struments. and Elegant 
eens. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 

ree, 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., Waltham Biss 


ARLOW’S INDICO 
Its as WASH BLUE have been t 


and endorsed 
it on sale. tor 
Prop.. 233 N. 


FOR — 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia. 


A CERTAIN REMEDY FOR 


meee on, Acute ane. Atonic ia, Chronic 
and in Convalescence Acute Diseases. 
Over 5,700 Ph«sicians h«ve sent to us the most 
flattering opinions u liv as 
all diseases aril ing from impro ig ‘ 
It is not a secret remedy, but a rcientific prepara- 


each bn w 

ate! by a careful and proper treatmert of the 
f-+rmentsin manufacture it is very egreeable to 
the taste, and acceptable to to the. 1 most delicate 


stomach. 
1t will poritively CURR CFOLFRA INFANTUM, 
Summer : omplaipts, and CHkO* 1C DIARRFEA. 
all of which are direct resulta of Seopeetros d‘ges- 

. Gtve your children Digeatylin One be tle 
may save life Not one of death for 

past year from ahove diseases where the 
tient bad D'gestvlin, Ask your for 

Cy ar to us we se - 

bottle. Express 


MANUFACTURING 


$3 John St., 


= 


Sept. 15, 1887, . HE OHRISTIAN, UNION; 268 | 
‘ Ages 8 to 2 yrs. 
| SUPPORTS 
Stockings and un- 
| derclothes from 
\ the SHOULD- 
fy ERS. No Stiff | 
cords, No useless 
harness to bother. 
it Fits beautifully, 
snd with perfect 
/0% dém. Best and 
,° Cheapest. Try 
| one. For sale ev- 
| | al75cts.. | 
HARMON 
New Haven, Ct. 
Underwear. 
t 
‘ 
4 
~ 
fas) B 
| 
| 
| Glyten Special Diabetic Food, 
are inkaluab¥ wastefrepairing Flours, for 
| Food. an/mai nly free from Starch. : 
Six lbs. fer DAysicians and clergymen 
who wfll pay fpres\charges. Forall family 
uses Aothing &guals\our “Health Flour.” 
it. SAmpley free. Send for circulars 
q 
=, = 1 
aif 
\ 4a 


